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The Wood Sandpiper was not formerly considered to 
be a visitor to Great Britain, until Colonel Montagu, with 
his usual discrimination, perceived that a species occasionally 
met with, and which was considered by bia contemporaries 
as simply a variety of the green sandpiper, exhibited the 
characters assigned by Linneeus to hie T.glareola. These 
characters, when once pointed out, arc suificiently distinguish* 
able ; sothat noorDithoJogist of the present day, who examines 
with his own eyes specimens of the two species which he 
may chance to obtain, can possibly make any mistake be- 
tween them. 
At the time, however, when Colonel Montagu made 
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known bis observations, this species had but one solitary 
representative in the cabinets of this country. Subsequently, 
when specimens supposed to be of the green sandpiper were 
obtained, some few among them occasionally proved to belong 
to the newly-recognised species, which thereby recovered its 
proper place in society. 

The geographical distribution of this species extends all 
over Europe south of the severe climate of Iceland and Nor- 
way, and equally over Asia aud Africa. It is also found in 
the United States of America. The usual localities arc flat 
and swampy land, springy pools, and heathy wastes or com- 
mons. The specimen from which ouf drawing Is made was 
obtained in a gravel-pit on Ditton Marsh, in Surrey. 

During the months of April and May the Wood Sand- 
piper migrates northward from its most southern winter 
quarters, and remains with us until August, when this bird 
returns associated with small flocks that are on their way 
back from more northern latitudes. It is principally owing 
to the Wood Sandpiper travelling during the night season 
that it is not more frequently obtained ; besides which, the bird 
passes the day-time on the most extensive wastes, where 
it can run a great distance if it finds itself pursued, without 
being obliged to take wing for its safety. 

The name which the present species bears does not agree 
with the situations where it is generally found in this coun- 
try, which renders it, among other circumstances, doubtful 
whether this species is really the g-/areo/a of LinnEeus; but, 
as it is now best known by the appellation of Wood Sand- 
piper, we will not presume to change it : the fact is, that this 
bird never here frequents woods, unless copses of birch and 
alder, that surround large tracts of heathy or boggy Bats, can 
be so called. 

The locality In which the M'ood Sandpiper passes its 
r sojourn In onr country is invariably extensive open 
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ground, which we can partly prove by the fact that several 
specimens are annually obtained on Wimbledon Common, 
in Surrey; and during the time of migration, it generally 
alights in swamps where man can obtain no Footing with 
any security from sinking in: it also frequents the muddy 
shores of lakes of all dimensions, but is never found on the 



The Wood Sandpiper is rarely found in flocks, except 
during the time of migration, but it is not uncommonly 
seen, in company with redshanks or ruffs, on the shores of 
lakes or ponds very early in the spring. 

The general appearance of the present species is very 
elegant when seen running about on the ground, to which 
its slender body and long legs contribute very considerably ; 
and on taking wing it is peculiarly conspicuous, in conse- 
qucnce of its dusky feathering and white rump being so 
clearly defined, although the contrast of colour ia not so 
great as in the foregoing species. 

\Vhcn the \Vood Sandpiper perceives any sudden ap- 
proach of danger, it remains immoveable until compelled to 
take wing, when it mounts high in the air and files off to 
a great distance, and with a velocity that surpasses all others 
of its family. 

During the time of migration the pccular gathering-note, 
giff,giff! may be heard often repeated, forming a concert 
or chorus of nianv voices, and serving to keep together tlic 
assembled travellers, until fatigue compels tiiem lo alight 
for rest In some convenient spot. The male bird has during 
the breeding season another call-note, which sounds like 
ttatril, ttatril '. 

It is a curious fact, that the Wood Sandpiper can easily 
be krpt in confinement, and that its constitution will genc- 
relly overcome a broken wing. 

llie food of the Wood Sandpiper consists in such small " 



insects as Inbabit the humid localities frequented by it, and 
more purticuJarly the lacvs of gnats and fliea, and aleo 
small beetles, small worms, and minute snails, whose shells 
are now and then found in the stomach of this bird. 
In order to facilitate the search for the Wood Sandpiper, 
it may be remarked that this species chiefly seeks its food 
on the swampy borders of lakes and ponds, where the water 
covers the ground, or in spots where either grass or reeds 
of low growth stand in patches : where these places have 
become dried up in the summer it is in vain to expect to 
find it. 

In the beginning of April a pair of Wood Sand- 
pipers choose their place for forming a nest, which consists 
in a shallow depression in the ground, lined with a few 
dry grasses and other small blades of bog plants ; in it 
three or four eggs are deposited, which are incubated by 
the hen bird, while the male watches for her safety and that 



of the yonng brood. Owing to the I 
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id which is 



chosen for this purpose, the nest is very difficult to find ; 
but the best way to facilitate the search is to take a spaniel 
dog to the ground where the nest is supposed to be, for 
the male bird will soon be seen to rise and hover over the 
intruder, and by these means it will soon become apparent 
that a neat of the Wood Sandpiper is not far distant, and 
requires only to be carefully looked for. 

The present speeJes measures about nine inches in length ; 
the beak one inch and a quarter ; the tarsus is one inch and 
a half, and the naked part of the tibia one inch, being one 
half of its length ; the middle toe, including the elaw, one inch 
and two lines. The colouring of the beak is blaek fi'om the 
tip to the nostril, and from thenec to its base greenish fleeb- 
colour ; the iris dusky brown ; the legs and toea pale pea- 
green, with a pale blue tinge, and oil-green at the joints : 
the claws dusky. 
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The pluiuftgc of the young birds aDi] that of the 
adult in winter do not differ much, but the aummer plu- 
mage Btanda alone. The ioiinalure plumage is as fol' 
lows: — A small bar of dusky extends from the base of the 
beak to the eye, over which is a broad white streak that 
passes above the eye and surrounds it ; the top of the hcfid 
is dusky, with narrow while edges to the feathers; the back 
of the nock the same, but more streaked with white; the 
cheeks are white with narrow brown streaks, as are ulso the 
ear-coverts, whicli are besides tinged with ashcolour ; chin 
and throat pure white ; the neck white, with brown ahaft- 
streaks and markings, which become krgcr and plainer on the 
chest ; the back, shoulders, tcrtials, and the greater and lesser 
wing-coverts dusky, with hardly perceptible reflexions of 
green and purple, and bright rufous triangular spots bor- 
dering the edges of the feathers ; on the lesser wing-coverts 
these spots become extinct, and the ground colour of the edge 
of the wing is much lighter : the quill- feathers arc dusky, the 
first of which has a white shaft ; all the lips of the quill- 
feathers are narrowly edged with white, with the exception of 
the first i the lower part of the Wk Is dusky ; the rump 
white ; the upper tail-coverts while, with small dusky shafl- 
streaks and spots ; all the under pans while ; the under tail- 
coverts have narrow dusky shaft-streaks : the thighs are spotted 
with brown ; the tail white, broadly barred with dusky. Male 
and female are alike. 

The winter plumage differs very little from the foregoing: 
the top of the head has more decided brown spots ; the mark* 
ingH on the back and sides of the neck arc narrower, and 
clouded with ash-colour ; the side feathers of the breast and 
flanks are covered wiih greyish-brown waving lines ; the 
brown spots on the upper parts are larger and brighter. As the 
birds ailvance in age the rufoub colouring becomes almost 
white. The legs and base of the beak are greenish ash-colour. 
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The summer plumage varies principally in the dusky 
colouring being richer, and the triangular spots of the entire 
feathering of the upper parts being silvery, but not pure 
white. 

The adult birds moult in the course of the month of 
August, and the young of the year after arriving in their 
winter quarters. By the month of April the adults appear 
again in their perfect summer plumage. 
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TOTANUS HYPOLEUCU8. 

'^E are now culled upon to describe this very elegant little 
■ visitant to Great Britain, the Common Sandpiper, or 
Snmmer Snipe, which must remind most men, that have ever 
indulged in an excursion along our beautiful rivers, of quiet 
enjoyment ; since there this bird is generally to be seen on the 
gravelly banks close to the water, running about incessantly 
in search of food, or flying to some short distance uttering 
its pleasing whistling note. This species is found throughout 
the British Isles, and is equally common in most parts of 
Europe and Asia, from north to south ; it is also met with 
in some parts of America and Africa. Althoug'h it is a well- 
known bird, we are not aware that it is anywhere met with 
in great numbers : on the banks nf the Thames we have 
seen, in one or two instances, a dozen or fourteen together. 

About the month of April the Sandpiper arrives in this 
country from the south, and remains with us until August 
aod September; after which time it is rarely seen, unless the 
autumn is very fine. In the spring of the year the present 
species arrives with us singly, or at most in pairs, and it is 
only about the latter part of their sojourn with us that they 
arc seen in small flocks, but even then at most not exceed- 
ing twenty or thirty. Like most others of its tribe, this 
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sandpiper travels during the niglit: towards sunset it begins 
to skew great restlessness, and continues to Qy about until 
dark, uttering its pleasing whistle, when it rises liigb in the 
air, and moves off in n southern direction. 

The localities frequented by tbe Common Sandpiper are 
the banks of rivers of all dimensions, whether the countrj' is 
flat or billy, or tbe district open or wooded ; but the rivers 
or streams, wbose height is continually varied through floods, 
tides, or the effects of locks and weirs, are preferred, in as 
much as the receding water is sure to leave behind a fresh 
supply of food upon the e^iposed gravel or mud. 

There is no other species of this present family that seems 
so frequently to be seen among osier plantations, and other 
cover that skirls the water's edge. When in pursuit of this 
bird, we most generally find it on the gravelly wet banks near 
the water; on large moss-grown stones in the river; on the 
flat wood-work over which water ruus continually, and where 
the slippery weeds hang about the same; and also in 
shallow water, where tbe current has no strength to wash the 
bird off its feet. 

It is a very pretty sight to see this bird run over the sur- 
face of the leaves of the water-lily, and amusing to observe 
how it is sometimes disturbed and tonnenlcd by the pied 
wagtail, its frequent associate in these localities, during which 
time the Sandpiper expresses its impatience by uttering its 
high note of disapproval. 

The flight of the Sandpiper is easy and swift : when Hying 
only to a short distance, it skims close over the surface of 
the water, and most generally settles again very nearly oppo- 
site to the place it started from ; when, on the contrary, it is 
leaving the neighbourhood, it flies at a tolerable elevation. 
Wc are told that this bird is very well able to awim and even 
dive, but we have never experienced this ourselves, although 
the snipe sometimes swims as well as a rat. a circumstance 
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bird to Etpprosch with a gun. 

The present specicB is not remarkable for sociability ; for 
whether a flock starts on the wing together, or alights at the 
same time, each bird follows its own inclination, witiiout pay- 
ing the least attention to the call-note of its companions. 

The call-note of this bird is best expressed by the word 
hfedrtdeCf heedeedet ! the second syllable being uttered loud- 
est, the tone much resembling that of a flute ; it approaches 
neaiest to the call-note of the king-fishcr, but is not so shrill, 
and at least two notes lower in music. It is very remarkable 
how often this call-note is repeated when the bird is on the 
wing ; we may almost assert that this repetition amounts to 
from forty to fifly times. It is not difficult to keep the Sand- 
piper in confinement, if only slightly wounded in the wing in 



Tlie food,in a natural state, consists of smallinsects and their 
larvae, and with these many grains of sand are swallowed ; the 
insects consist chiefly in flies, gnats, and water-spiders, but 
rarely snails, if ever so small. 

About the middle of April these birds pair and choose 
die spot for their nest, which is on the ground, always above 
the highest watei^uiark to which any spring-flood reaches; 
the distance from the water is not great, the nearest suitable 
spot for the purpose being chosen, but the nest is so 
carefully hidden under the lower branches of willows, osiers, 
&c., that it is exceedingly difficult to find it; and there is 
never an entrance to it but from one side only. The 
ocst is little more than a hollow in the ground, neatly 
lined with dry grasses, and a few dead leaves of the willow. 
The number of eggs never exceeds four, which are hatched 
by the mother in about fourteen days ; and ihc young leave 
llic ncfit as soon as they are dry, when they hide themselves 
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very carefully among the surrounding villow-atumps and 
branches. In a month from the time of their birth the 
young require no longer the aid of their parents, and may be 
seen feeding in the same spots that the adult frequent. 

The Sandpiper measures from seven inches and a half to 
seven inches and ill rec- quarters ; the expanse of its wings ia 
from fourteen to fourteen inches and a half. The plumage is 
of a silky texture; the upper parts, from head to tail, olive 
cinereous dusky; the shafts of the feathers black; the quills 
dusky ; cheeks, sides of the breast, and neck delicately marked 
with dusky streaks, and clouded with bluish-ash and yellov 
ochre ; from the upper mandible to the eye extends a dusky 
streak ; the eye is dusky ; beak dusky, with pale fleshy ash- 
colour at the base. The legs are pale bluish-green, with trans- 
parent brown at the joints of the knee, foot, and toes ; claws 
dusky. The central tail-featbers dusky ; the next barred with 
dusky and white : all the under parts arc pure white. In 
summer plumage the lesser wing-coverts and scapulars have a 
black border near the tip of each feather, which appears to be 
wanting ia winter plumage. 

The male and female are alike ; the young have the pen- 
cilled markings on the feathers somewhat different, and some 
of the feathers on the upper plumage arc bordered with 
cream-colour and black, thereby giving the whole a much 
more varied colouring. 

The egg figured 18S is that of the Common Sandpiper. 
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SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 
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The Spotteil SanilpipeT Ib b rare occasional visitant in 
Britain, and still more soon tlie continent of Europe: its 
true country is America, where it is found from tlie northern 
provinceE of Canada to tie Gulf of Mexico, extending over 
the Weat Indian Islands. Tbe specimens that have been 
recognised in this country Lave all been adult birils ; it is pos- 
sible that the resemblance the young birds bear to our Eu- 
ropean sandpiper has prevented their being recognised as 
risiton here. 

For the best information on this subject ne have to look 
to American omitliologists, upon whose correct accounts we 
can rely with safety, since their inTortnation is obtained from 
the atudy of nature and not from books ; but the habits of the 
Spotted Sandpiper arc so much like those of the Sandpiper 
last described, that it would only be a repetition of the same 
aCGonnt. 

The locality preferred by the Spotted Sandpiper is the 
banks of fresh-water rivcrB or lakes, and particularly in wooded 
diitricta ; it is very rarely seen by the sea-side. 

The fuwl is obtained by the water-side, and consists in 
insects and their larvse. 

This bird migrates northward to breed in the spring of tlie 
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year, and in the same manner as tlie foregoing species, plaeing 
its nest in a well-hidden spot. TLe eggs are four in number, 
and marked aa rcpresenled in our Plate. 

Tlie length of the Spotted Sandpiper is from six inches and 
a lialf to seven tnclica, aceording to age and the matured lengtli 
of the beak and tail-feathers. 

TheplumBge,beiDgequalIy silky in texture, verymuch resem- 
bles the common sandpiper, although there appears a warmer 
brown and more deeisive olive reflexion on the dusky fea- 
thering; the upper parts are all of this colouring, and the under 
parts are white, with numerous round spots of the above- 
named dusky colour. The iris is dusky, as is also the streak 
through the eye from the base of the upper mandible to the 
sides of the head. The beak is dusky towards the tip, and 
flesh-coloured about the base ; the legs are flesh-coloured ; 
the claws dusky brown. 

The young birds have spots disposed over the under parts, 
although by far less distinct. Male and female are nearly 
alike. 

The e^ figured I8S is that of the Spotted Sandpiper. 
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GREENSHANK. 
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Tbs Greenahaiik is a suiumer visitaDt in Britain, and 
most numerous during its epring and autumn migration, al- 
thongh at no lime common. Its distribution extends over 
portionB of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. In Europe 
it is seen in every part ; in Asia, from Siberia southward to 
Bengal ; in Africa it is most frequent in Egypt and Nubia ; 
and in America it is found from North to South ; but lliere 
also occurs a species ( Totanus mtlanohucns) much resembling 
the present, in South America, with which it has been some- 
times confused. The Grecnshank appears to give no ex- 
clusive preference to flat countries, since it is frequently met 
with on tljc borders of the laltes of Switzerland, as well as of 
Scotland. In the flat pnrts of Holland it is very frequent. 
The most likely locality for the Greenshank to be met with 
is on the soil muddy banks of lakes, ponds, rivers, and bogs, 
at no great distance from the aca, and also on the flat sea- 
Anre itself; but, owing to its generally giving the pre- 
ference to Bweet water above salt water, this species, as soon 
a« it alights on our sea-shores, begins to work its way inland. 
Tbe birds that visit us are most probably stragglers from 
the flocks which pass over tlic Continent in a north-easterly 
jrection in tbe spring uf the year ; some few, however. 
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remain to breed, for, according to Mr, Sclby, the young have 
been seen on the borders of Loch Awe in July, aiid an adult 
Bpcciinen which was shot in Scothand in the month of May 
caine into that gentleman's possession. We also know of a 
specimen having been shot on the Thames in the month of 
June, near Walton, in Smrey. 

The food of the Greenshank consists of aquatic worms and 
insects, and also of small fish that are found in pools of shallow 
water, and small crustaccous animals, which it looha for on 
the water's edge or in shallow pools. This species prefers 
feeding- places that arc situated in open ground, where it can 
keep at a proper distance from its enemies ; for which reason 
it is rarely found in wooded and shcllered parts : yet it has 
been seen perched on the branch of a tree in some few 
instances. On the Continent this species occurs more fre- 
quently than in corresponding latitudes in our country, the 
nature of many parts of Europe being better adapted to its 
habits than our islands. Still water it iirefeia at all times to 
rapid streams, resembling in that respect othcre of its family ; 
consequently, a black, muddy flat under shelter of the bank 
of a river, or a ridge of ihis soft foundation that extends far 
out on the river or lake, is the most likely spot in which to 
meet with this bird; but sand banks or fiats do not seem 
to furnish it with food, since it is not seen to alight upon 
or frequent them. During its search for food it proceeds 
quietly about with its body in a horizontal direction ; it also 
wades very frequently to the fill! extent of its long legs, 
and in case of need swims and dives in a perfect manner, 
opening its wings under water, and thus pushing along 
with great rapidity, 

In dying, the Greenshank does not extend its wings 
fiilly, but beats the air in regular and quick succession ; 
its head and legs arc then thrust out at full length, and 
consequently fomi a straight line. On alighting it generally 
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comcB down in a sloping dircclion, but sometinics with such 
swiAness ihat it is obliged to throw its body to the right 
and left in order to break its fall, and at last quite opens 
its wings, in order to skim a yard or two before touching 
the ground. The present species is the most careful and 
shy of all its tribe, and, unless a sportsman can take it by 
surprise, it cannot be approached within a hundred yanis : 
tlie beet nioile of getting a specimen is by placing a stuffed 
Greenslutnk on a suitable spot, where a person can be hidden 
within gunshot, as this species is sociable with its own, as 
well as with other nearly allied species ; but the instant it 
comes down It must be fired at, for fear of the deception 
being discovcreil. The sociable nature of the G rcensbanks also 
shews itself in their generally flying about in small parties, 
&nd Cdlling the straggler stowards thorn whenever they meet : 
they also fiy in conipuny with snipes and other species of 
their own family, and wilt allow any of these to accompany 
ihem during their migration. 

The c&U-uote of the present species sounds like the word 
lea-ah, Ua-ah ! which it utters on the wing or on the ground 
in i|uick succession, twice or thrice ; and when several of them 
Miswcr one another, this fonns a very melodious sound, owing 
to ita fulness of expression. 

In confinement the Grecnshank becomes tame, and will 
CU3t for some time, owing to its hardiness. 

This species chiefly breeds in high northern latitudes. 
The neat is said to be placed on the ground in a hollow, like 
lliat of the lapwing. The eggs are four in number, rather 
larger than those of that species. 

The length of the Grecnsliank is nearly twelve inches, and 
its summer plumage is as follows : — The top of the head, back 
of tlic neck, back, and scapulars consist of dusky feathers 
with paler edges ; the larger feathers of the scapulars and 
trrtials arc black in the centre and regularly edged with 
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a border of white spots; two narrow white bands are formed 
on the wings by the white tips of the feathers forming 
the greater wing-coverta ; the feathers which cover the 
shoulders of the wings are liver-coloured ; the rump is 
ivhite ; the upper tail-coverts have a dusky spot or bar on 
each feather near their tips, and the shafts are dusky ; 
the tail is barred with dusky and gre yish- white ; a dusky 
space between the beak and eye extends in small spots 
over the cheek, and commanicates with more numerous 
and larger drop-shaped dusky spots over the sides and 
upper part of the breast; the under parta are pure white 
from the chin to the vent. The base of the beak and 
the legs are blueish-green ; the claws and tip of the beak 
dusky ; the iris sepia. 

In winter the plumage differs greatly, and, although not 
HO strikingly showy, is, on closer inspection, wonderfully 
beautiful. The ground colour of the upper parts, with 
the exception of llie pure white rump, is a pale blueish- 
ash ; the top of the head, nape, cheeks, back, and Bides 
of the neck are spotted with small dusky centrals and 
shafts to each feather ; the upper edge of the wing-coverts, 
frontal edge, and quills are dusky ; the feathers of the 
tippet have the dusky central spot broader; those of the 
back and wing-coverta are finely pencilled with dusky, and 
the tertials and greater wing-coverts have the peculiar trian- 
gular spots on their edges ; the tail-feathers are narrowly 
barred with dusky and greyish-ash : all the under parts are 
pure white ; legs and beak the same as in summer plumage, 
but paler ; the iris dusky. 

The beak of the Greenshank is straight from the fore- 
head to the middle, but from thence to the tip considerably 
turned up, 
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RECUR VI ROSTRA AVOCETTA. 

Thk Avocet occasionaUy visits our castem ahorcB, such as 
Durham, LincolDshire, Norfolk, and Kent, and has been 
known to breed in the fenny districts of Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, and in Roninej Marsh ; but, owing to some un- 
known circam stances, it does not occur so frequently as it 
Qsed to do, which is unaccountable enough, as it is rather 
plentiful in North Holland. This bird is well known in many 
ports of Europe and Asia, and spreads over most 2)arts of 
Africa from north to §outh. On the continent of Europe, it 
langes from Siberia through Tartary, Russia, the borders of 
the Black Sea, Hungary, Italy, and Spain ; and is fi-equent in 
France and the borders of the Baltic. In Sweden it is of 
iwe occurrence. 

This species is migratory, and arrives in this country about 
April, and departs in September. We met willi a very ex- 
perienced Hporteman a year or two ago in London, in a room 
where an Avocet was preserved in a case. He remarked to us 
ihni we might see plenty of these birds on the muddy flats at 
the mouth of the Thames, where ihcy run about in great 
numbers beating the mud with their turned up beaks, in 
order to rouse up the insects that lie concealed below the 
lur&cc ; and this account agrees very much with a statement 
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in the twenty-second number of the " Zoologist,'" (p, 7!9,J 
which says, " The Avocet is not uncommon. Formerly ihcy 
bred in Romney Marsh in great numbers, but are now less 
frequently met with. Mr. Plomlcy has four in his collection, 
and could have procured many more. A nest of young ones 
was found in ISiS, and lost Bumraer Mr. Plomley killed two 
young birds on th.e wing." 

The migration of the Avocet is performed during the night, 
xnd chiefly along the sea-coast, which in a great measure ac- 
counts for our rarely seeing one of them inland ; and, more- 
over, the propensity of this bird to prefer at all times salt- 
water is sufficiently conclusive. The soil preferred is black 
soft mud, and in particular such as has been left exposed 
during low-water. On sandy, rocky, or shingly shores it is 
never seen. It is also particularly fond of salt marshes, 
which are in a humid but not a perfectly wet state, and to 
which it can resort during high-water ; and where such are 
wanting, the bird seeks for pools and creeks that the tide fills 
partially, where it can remain until the low tide has left 
the feeding-ground bare again. About the middle of the day 
the Avocet roosts, standbg on one leg, and resting its head 
on its back and its beak on the upper part of the breast. Its 
feeding time is regulated by the tides, and its movements or 
migration occur chiefly during the night. 

The general appearance of the Avocet is very ornamental 
to the locality it frequents, owing to the pure white and deep 
black of its fcalliering. Its walk is easy and graceful: it is 
also able to run very fast, which it does invariably close to 
the water's edge when pursued, standing every now and then 
still, raising its head sharply and lowering it again, and at last, 
if the pursuit is kept up, it fliea up high in the air and leaves 
the neighbourhood. Swimming may also be ranked among 
its capacities, during which exercise it nods with its bead at 
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The Bight of the present species is very different from 
that of most others of its family, owing in part to its bend- 
ing its winjrs into perfect arches during their movements: 
the mugs arc either beaten in quick succession, or more 
modentely, according to the pleasure of the bird. During 
the breeding season they fly great distances low over the 
Bur&ce of the water, but pursue their migratory journey at 
a great elevation. The form of the Avocet when on the 
irisg is particularly strange, in consequence of the head being 
dravn close to its body vith the beak bent somewhat down- 
wards, and the legs projected out very fiir behind. On alight- 
ing, it opens its wings for a moment high above its back, and 
then closes them very carefully. 

By nature the Avocet is shy and watchful, but sociable to- 
wards its own species. They travel generally in small flocks, 
but sometimes unite in great companies; they also remain 
tc^ether in companies in and about their breeding-places. 

The call-note can be best espressed by the word Icicre, 
hate, uttered in a piping tone, but not very loud. 

The iooA of the Avocet is marine insects and the sofV 
spawn of the Crustacea; but it would be very diflScult to 
enumerate any in particular, since the biid has the propensity 
of emptying its stoniach as soon as it is wounded, and the 
digestion going on so fast among this tribe of birds, it is 
impossible to form any conjecture with certainty. 

The very extraordinary shape of the beak, and its soft 
whalebone-like consistency, seem to be adapted for selecting 
some particular food with which we are not yet acqiuiinted: 
the use they make of their beaks in beating the mud is pos- 
sibly the only meaning of its being turned up towards the tip. 
The manner In which the Avocet takes its food from the 
inr^sce is by scooping right and left, with a precision and 
iwiftnesB that cannot be eluded by the insists which rise up 
in bU directions in its path. When the Avocet is swimming 
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in company with ducke or other water-birds, the peculiarity of 

its h&hite is more perceptible ; it dips its beak from time to time 
in the water in the aame manner as on the ground, but never 
puts its liead under, being content with skimming the surface. 
In consfetjuence of the delicate nature of its sharp-pointed and 
soft beak, sandy or shingly ground will not suit its habits. 

The chosen spots for breeding are on the uneven ground 
near their usual haunts, where short marine vegetation and 
grass cover the ground, just above high-water mark. They 
always breed in companies close together, the nest itself being 
a hollow scratched in the ground and lined with a few grasses 
and dry roots of marine plants : in it three or four eggs are 
deposited, as represented in our plate, and these are in- 
cubated in turn by both male and female. In eighteen days 
tlie young are able to creep out of the shell, and leave the 
nest as soon as they are dry enough. If any one approaches 
the nest during the time of incubation, the parent birds fly 
circling round the intruder, uttering their call or alarm-note; 
the young birds secure their safety as soon as they can run about 
by squatting close to the ground in the hollows of its surface, 
or between patches of vegetation, and are very difficult to find. 

The male measures about eighteen inches in length, and 
the female seventeen inches. The adult bird has the top of 
the head, nape, and two-thirds of the back of the neck 
black; the scapulars, lesser wing-coverts, and quiU- feathers 
also black : the rest of the feathering is pure while, with a 
tinge of pale buff on the under parts. Its beak is black ; the 
iris deep red-brown ; the legs bluish-ash colour. The male 
and female are alike, but the young of the year have the 
parts which are black in the adult {with exception of the 
quill-feathers) umber-brown, with paler edges, and the white 
is more or less tinged with raw-umber; iris dusky, as well 
as the beak. 

The egg figured 18*18 that of the Avocet. 
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HIMANTOPUS MELANOPTEBUa. 

Thb Black-winged Stilt is occasionally met with in Britain, 
but ifl not frequent. Sevcml ornithologists Lave enumerated 
and described British killed specimens, both in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England ; still it is considered by all to be 
mthcr Bcarce. 

The geogropbicttl distribution of this bird extends over 
most of the temperate and narm climates of tlic four quarters 
of the globe : in America tbere occurs also another species, 
for which it has been mistaken, owing to its great resemblance 
to oura. In Europe it is most plentiful in Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, and the southern provinces of Russia. 

The Black-winged Stilt is a migratorv species, working its 
way northward in May, and southward as early as August. 
In Hungary many pairs breed annually, but rarely farther 
north ; and it is only in warm {inc weather that some indi- 
viduals extend their journey as far as our isles. The migra- 
tory movements of the present species arc performed during 
the night. When they are disturbed during the day they fly 
off to some distance, but arc very apt to return to the same 
Bjwl again the next day ; and where they are observed to 
ftli^it or to haunt they generally remain for some days, 
which circumstoucc facilitates the capture of specimens very 
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considerably. The situations most suitable to this bird arc 
the borders of hikes, ponds, and extensive watery flats: the 
banks of rivers or the sea-coast are only its resting-place for 
want of other more suitable spots. On the borders of the 
Caspian Sea and the extensive boggy flats in Hungary, where 
large beds of rushes abound, sevcrul pairs breed annually : it 
is thus evident that still water invites this species more than 
currents or rapids. 

The general appearance of the Black-winged Stilt is ao 
different from that of all other British birds, that it can hardly 
be possible not to notice it whenever it shews itself on the 
ground. In the first place, the pure black and white of its 
feathering distinguish it, but especially its long red legs, 
which latter have no match in proportion to the size of the 
bird. Its manner of walking is also remarkable enough, 
owing to its long legs, and it needs no great extent of 
imagination to think at what a swift rate it can walk if urged 
BO to do : nevertheless, the stilts or long legs of this species 
appear not merely intended for the puqjose of accelerating 
its speed by land, but principally for wading to a great distance 
in the water, where it may bo seen standing perfectly still, 
while it catches the flying insects, which hover over the sur&ce, 
with an astonishing ease and certainty. When the bird flics 
at no great height it shews its long slender legs to great 
advantage, as they are carried straight out behind. The body 
itself is very small and slender; its wings are much bent down 
in Its flight, and the neck not much extended, with the beak 
pointing downwards. Its Sight is not quick, but steady and 
regular. During the time of migration it ahen flies at a 
great elevation. 

The Block-winged Stilt is less shy than any other of its 
family, but, nevertheless, not to be approached within gun- 
shot in an open situation : it does not squat or hide among 
i or rushes. 
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Tlie food of the present wader consists in small insects 
tLat hover clgse to tile surface of the water or bog, small 
beetles and their larvic, as well as the spawn of frogs and 
other aqtiatic creatures. Small worms it pulls out of the mud, 
and frequently out of the water. It captures small fish or fry, 
by dipping the head and neck at full length below its sur- 
fiice. 

The nest of the Black-winged Stilt is placed on a raised 
lump of the surrounding bog, and consists in a cup-shaped de- 
pression, with little or no lining : in it four eggs are deposited ; 
these are described us being pale blue, spotted with olive- 
green and brown, but we are unable at present to ofler a 
rcptescutalion of this rare egg, until an opportunity presents 
itself upon which we can rely with certainty. 

The entire length of the Black-winged Stilt is rather more 
than ttiirteen inches; its beak two inches and a half; naked 
part of the tibia three inches and a half, the tarsus four inches 
and & hair. 

The t«p of the head and nape are blnek mised with white ; 
back and wings black with greenish reficxions ; forehead, 
cheeks, and all the under parts pure white, with a tinge of 
roec-piok about the breast and belly ; the tail ash-eoloured : 
the beak is black ; the irides carmine red, and the legs ^^eue- 
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Thb periodical occurrence of the Blaek-tailed Godwit is not 
uncommon in Britain ; it visits us in the spring of the year, 
on liA passage to more northern climes, wlicrc it breeds in 
P«at«T numbers, and ap])ears again in the autumn, on its 
return to pass the winter in the southern countries of Europe 
and Asia. The geographical distribution of tliis species ex- 
tends pretty generally over Europe, Asia, and Africa, although 
it is found more plentifully in some countries than in others, 
and appears tu give the preference to those that are situated 
nearest the sea ; consequently, it is met with in moat parts 
of Great Britain, where it also remains to breed in localities 
tuitablc to its habits. In central Europe it is least numerous, 
uid in some places rare. 

The locality preferred by the present species is extensive 
flats of moist, and boggy ground, intersected with ditches, 
canals, and swamps ; it is very rarely seen on a shingle or sand 
bottom. Low meadows, with rank grass or aquatic vegetation, 
only a few inches in height, and thinly covering the ground, 
tlie Godwit frequents by choice, where it maybe seen busy 
in pursuit of its vocation, Damely, seeking its food. The 
reason assigned for these birds frequenting such barren 
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ground is, that iLey may be aware of tlic npproacli of an 
enemy. 

The habits of the Black-tailed Godwil are like tliose of 
most of its tribe ; in flight, it opens its pointed wings at full 
length, and beats the air in regular succession ; but when 
hurried, its wings are only half opened, and the strokes be- 
come very quick, whereby its speed is very much increased, 
Us walk is not unlike that of the stork, and when at rest, it 
invariably stands on one leg, as represented in our Plate. 

We have taken great pains to study tlic natural positions 
of the more uncommon British Birds, that are not readily met 
with in a wild state, from living specimens that we procured 
for that purpose, and which we kept in confinement for seve- 
ral years, taking care to supply them with artificial ground 
that suited them. It is more interesting by far to have a 
collection of living birds, aa we have had (for the purpose of 
bringing out our quarto edition of British Birds), than the 
largest collection of stuffed specimens that can be brought 
together, with all their varieties; and we can recommend 
the undertaking to any one who has the means, and sufficient 
room in his grounds, to try the experiment, provided he 
overlooks the general treatment of the birds himself, and has 
a keeper who is careful to supply their wants, and to keep 
the cages or grounds clean, and well supplied with fresh 
water. The first reward for such an establishment consists in 
being enabled to watch the manners and habite of the birds, 
and nest to observe the changes of plumage during moulting^ 
the different notes of the birds are equally amusing. One 
great drawback we must not forget to mention, that will 
always attend this fancy, namely, that one never enjoys the 
sight of stuffed specimens again. 

The present species is exceedingly shy, and the adult birds 
cannot be approached within gunshot while feeding or resting 
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on the ground, at any other time than when tliey have a nest 
or yftung ones. When askep this species generally stands 
with its head behind its wing. 

The food of the Black- tailed Godwit is obtained by boring 
the ground with its long beak, and drawing forth worms and 
a(|ualic insects of divers descriptions. The time of feeding 
is early in the morning or late in the evening, either on the 
muddy shores of rivers, or in meadows where worms may be 
found in abundance, but moonlight nights enable it to con- 
tinue feeding later. 

Migration always takes place during the night; mid-day 
being the time for roosting. Sociability is not among the 
virtues of these birds, for, except during the time of migration, 
when they unite in troops of forty or fifty individuals, they are 
not fond of each others company. About the beginning of 
April this bird arrives in its breeding-place with its mate, and 
forms its nest on the ground, not far from the water's edge ; 
the construction of the neat is very trifling ; the hole, which is 
scratched in the ground, and only deep enough to hold the 
four eggs, is scantily lined with a few grasses and roots. The 
bird takes no trouble to conceal her nest, in which the eggs 
lay su exposed that they arc easily seen. The ground where 
the Black-tailed Godwit breeds is, low wet meadows or grassy 
bonks near water, in places least Iretjuented by men. 

The parent birds arc very much attached to their young 
ones, which they endeavour to defend to the last, by flying 
round and round the intruder or enemy ; the young birds 
arc so expert in biding themselves as soon as they leave the 
nest, that it is not very easy to find them without the aid of a 
ilog. As soon as tlic young begin to flutter about, the parents 
leave them, and retire to some lonely spot, where they await 
their change of plumage or autumnal moult, and then begin to 
migrate southward. The young birds of the year invariably 



leave their birth-place last, and are eagerly looked for by 
sportaraeD, nho eitber shoot them, or take them ia horse-hair 

springes or nets, for the quality of their fleah is equal to that of 
the snipe, and they are much superior in size. 

The entire length of the Black-tailed Godwit is seventeen 
inches and a half ; the beak, from tlie forehead, measures four 
inches and a half; the tarsus, three inches three lines ; the 
tibia nearly tiro inches ; the tail three iuches and three qnar- 
ters ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, nine inches and a 
half. 

The feathering of the male in flummer plumage is as 
follows : — The crown of the head reddish- brown, streaked 
vith black ; the forehead, streak over the eye and chin, 
white ; cheeks, neck, and breast, pale reddish-brown, the 
breast barred with dusky. The back and scapulars black in 
the centre of the feathers, each of which is margined and 
barred with reddish-brown. Lesser wing-coverts dusky ; the 
greater coverts deeply margined with white. Belly, thighs, 
under tall-coverts and vent, white; the rump white; tail 
black, the base of the feathers white. Beak orange at the 
base, the tip black. Iris dusky : legs lead colour. 

In winter, the plumage differs greatly. The head, neck, 
upper parts of the breast, back, and scapulars, are cinereous, 
darkest in the centre of the fi'athers. The wing-co verts more 
dusky, deeply margined with pale, greyish ash. The whole 
of ttic under parts white ; quills are dusky, with a white 
spot at their tips. The shafts and the basal parts of the 
outei webs of the quills white, forming a bar across the wing 
when open ; the tail black, and all except the two middle 
feathers, arc white at the base, this white in summer plumage 
never shews, unless the bird flies or spreads its tail. The 
base of the beak is yellowish- orange, the tip dusky. 

The egg ligured 187 is that of the Black-Uiled Godwit. 
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Th8 Bar-tailed GodwU is a well-known British Bird, 
more numeroua than tlic black-tailed godwit, according to 
some ornithologists, and rsrc according to olLers : such con- 
Ijadictory accounts can only be reconciled by considering 
rarious circuniEtaiices, aa is in many instancea the case : 
namely, whether the locality where the ornithologist residea 
suits the bird or not, and what opportunity he has to investi- 
gate the matter. The greater number of this specica that 
are killed here, occur during the time of migration and iu 
winter, but we know of no instance of its having been 
captured or seen during the summer. 

The geographical range of the Bar-t^cd Qodwit la most 
probably much the same aa that of the black-toiled godwit, 
although we arc told that it migrates neither so far north nor 
south. According to Temminck, it inhabits the borders of 
tkc Baltic in great numbers, and all the swampy marsh-lands 
of Germany ; and visits the coasts of Holland, France, and 
Spain, during it« double migration, in great numbers. 

The locality preferred by this bird is well indicated by 
the countries it visits, namely, fenny, boggy, marshy, and 
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swampy borders of seas, rivers, ditcLes, ponds, and lakes. 
Wc arc credibly infonned by an eye-witness, that the num' 
bers of thU species that visit the western coast of Denmark 
during the month of May, on their passage to the north, is 
so great that it is impossible to give a numerical description 
of them; the islands between the mouth of the Elbe and the 
west coast of Jutland are perfectly covered with them, and 
at low water the shores are covered in parts to such an 
extent that the eye cannot compass their lines. On the 
eastern shores of Denmark it is remarkable how few are met 
with, comparatively speaking. 

Small flocks are seen in the autumn on the borders of the 
Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, but these consist chiefly of young birds. 
The greater numbere being found on the seu-coest, where the 
country is flat and marshy, prove the fact of their b^ng 
maritime birds. During high water, the Bar^tailed Godwtts 
retire to the neighbouring meadows and fens, where they 
appear ever restless, looking out from time to time whether 
tile Fea-water retires, and as soon as they become satisfied 
that some land re-appcars, tbcy fly up in a body, and continne 
to follow the receding waters together, in search of their 
&vourite food, which consists in the smaller worms and mari- 
time) insects and their larvte, minute beetles, and the smallest 
shell-fish. 

The general appearance of the Bar-toiled Godwil is very 
handsome ; its finely arched neck ; its moderately sized legs 
and beak assist in producing a pleasing cifect, while the body 
is carried in a horizontal position. Its walk is steady and 
graceful, to a greater entent than in any of the other Euro- 
pean Godwits, bnt not quick, although it is well enabled to 
run fast, if required to do so. When in the act of feeding, 
this bird wades frequently up to its belly in the water, but 
is never seen to swim or dive from inclination or free-will. 
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lu flight is in all respects like that of tlie foregoing species, 
and "ben alighUng it generally raises the tips of its wings 
straight upwards just Ijeforc touching the ground. 

Uf the leproduction of this present species, nothing is 
known beyond the fact of its going northward in the month 
of May, and, as before mentioned, remaining all that month 
and purt of June about the coast of Denmark, and that it 
returns southward again in August. It appears somewhat 
doubtful where the intermediate time is past. Linnaeus 
mentions Lapland ; and the only representation of the egg 
that «c know of is given by Thienemann, a continental 
author, who obtained his specimen from Norway. The ap- 
pearance of the egg is as follows: — Its shape is somewhat 
snallcr and narrower than that of the black-tailed godwit, 
itA colour a pale brownish- olive, with grey spots in the grain 
of the ^ell, and greenish dusky spots and dots on its otiter 
surface, particularly disposed about the larger end. It i» 
|»ubable that the number of e^s is four, such being the 
ith snipes in general ; and the habits of the bird leave 
HuJc doubt of the nest being placed on the ground among 
ilher herbage. We cannot help expressing as 
lion, considering the circumstances above-mentioned, 
'Ihat this species retires inland to breed, journeying for that 
purpose to the extensive marshes of upper Sweden, and Fin- 
land, and part of Lapland; the time of two months, during 
which only it is absent from the coast of Denmark, being 
loo limited for a distant northern journey. Temminck says 
that it breeds in England and Holland; if so, we shall one day 
or other hear of the eggs being found, but until then we arc 
not inclined to go in search of them. 

The male, in summer plumage, is a very conspicuous ob' 
ject ; its head and back part of the neck pale orange-brown, 
"ith streaks of dttsky ; chin and streak over the eye reddish- 
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white ; Front unit BiHes of tlie neck, and all the under parts, 
reddish- brown ; the bock and scapulars are dusky, with edges 
and oval spots of orange ; rump and taii-coverta white, with 
the centres of each feather hair-brown ; some of the tail- 
covcrts edged with orange-brown ; wing-coverts cinereous, 
with darker colouring on the middle of the feathers, and white 
edges. The feathers of the belly and vent edged with white; 
the flanks and under tail-coverts streaked with dusky. The 
outer webs of the quill- feathers are black, the inner arc dusky 
and mottled with white on their edges ; their shafts white, 
Tho tail is barred with dusky and reddish-white ; the beak 
is flesh-red at tlic base, its middle clove-brown, and the tip 
block. The legs are lead coloured ; iris dusky. 

The winter plumage diflers much, and must be described as 
follows : — The top of the head, tlie neck and breast are greyish 
white, streaked with dusky ; the back and scapulars cinereous, 
the edges of the feather palest; the shaft and centres of the 
feathers slate coloured ; wing-coverts white, the centres of the 
feathers dusky. The quills are the same as in the summer 
plumage ; the tail transversely barred with dusky and very 
pale grey, approaching to white. Throat, belly, and vent 
white, tinged with yellow oere, and pale grey ; the thighs 
and under tailcoverts streaked with dusky. 

The entire length of the Bar-Uiiled Godwit is seventeen 
inches and a half; the beak measures three inches ; the wing, 
from the carpus to the tip, eight inches ; the tarsus is one 
inch eleven lines ; the middle toe one inch Bve lines. 
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Thb Brown Snipe U a very rare and accidental visitant in 
Great Britain, and was added to the list of Britisti birds 
by Col. Montague, wbo obtained a specimen in winter 
pluma^ on the coast of Devonshire. Another bird, in 
flummer plumage, is related by the Itev. L. Jenyns to 
bare been captured near Yarmouth. The eastern coast 
of North America appears, from all that we can learn on 
the subject, to be its principal resting place during the 
months of April and August, when travelling north and 
south ; in the spring to more northern climates to breed, 
and in the autumn southward towards the equator, where 
it passes the winter. 

The locality where the Brown Snipe is met with in 
North America, is much the same as that which the god- 
wits frequent, namely, soil, muddy, and marshy 6ats by 
the aea-slde, dilfering, however, in its frequenting also the 
sandy fiats and sand-banks at low water. Its food is ob- 
tuned most probably not so much in the water as in the 
*ad, by boring for it with its beak ; our reason for this 
obBcrralion is owing to the proportionately short tarsi, and 
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more extensive palmation of llie toes, and finally Us very 
long Btraiglit beak. 

The food itaelf consists in small univalve moIluBca, 

Respecting the breeding and eggs of the present species, 
nothing has as yet been ascertained, and consequently, the 
nestlings are also unltnown. According to Wilson, the 
American ornithologist, the flesh of the Brown Snipe is 
exceedingly fine flavoured, and the American sportsmen 
slaughter immense numbers fur the table every time that 
these birds visit their coast. 

The entire length of the Brown Snipe is eleven inches ; 
the beak two inches and a. half; the wing, &om the carpus 
to the tip five and three quarter inches ; the tarsi one 
inch and a half; the naked part of the tibia seven lines; 
the middle toe one inch two lines. These are the dimen- 
sions of Montague's spceimen in the British Museum. 

The crown of the head is reddish -brown, streaked with 
black ; between the beak and the eye is a dusky streak ; 
above the eye nins a white line ; the nape and back of 
the neck are yellowish-brown, streaked with dusky : the 
upper part of the back and scapulars have the centres of 
the feathers black, and arc edged with rcddiah-brown and 
white : the tertiaJs pale reddish-brown barred with black : 
lower part of the back, rump, tail-eovcrls and tail white, 
barred with black : front of the neek, breast, and thighs, 
pale orange brown, spotted with blaek ; belly and vent 
reddish-white ; under tail-eoverts white, and red dish -brown, 
barred with black. Legs oil green, tinged with grey ; beak 
greenish grey, and black at the tip : iris dusky. This is 
the bird in summer plumage. The following describes it 
in winter : — the chin, cheeks, and streak over the eye, white ; 
between the beak and the eye is a dusky streak ; the crown 
of the head, neck, and upper parts of the breast cinereous. 
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tiDged with brown-ocre ; the upper part of the back and 
scapulars have the centres of the feathers dusky, bordered 
with grey and brown-ochre. Wing-coverts dusky with paler 
edges. 

The secondaries and tertials are edged and tipped with 
white ; breast and belly white ; under tail-coverts and vent 
white, barred with dusky ; rump and tail the same as in 
the sununer plumage. Quills dusky, the shaft of the first 
white. 
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Thb Woodcock is such a well-known species in Britain 
u an aatumnal visitant, that wc only have to name the 
prineipd localities where it abounds most, on its arrival. Its 
gcflgntphical distribution extends over most parts of the 
old world. In Europe it ranges from the borders of the 
Mediterranean to the highest northern latitudes where trees 
grow : in most parts of Asia and Africa the Woodcock 
is found, cither as a migratory or periodical visitant. 

During the summer months, this species inhabits the 
northern countries, where it chiefly breeds, and in winter 
the milder regions of the south. Deviations from this 



different parts of the south of 
:k has been found in many 
lest woods of the mountains 
ime down into the valleys on 



general rule, however, occur 
Europe, where the Woodt 
instances to inhabit the hi 
during the summer, and to 
the approach of winter. 

In most counties of Britain the Woodcock is frequently 
found to breed and rear its young, provided the locality 
suits its habits, and the spot is retired and little fre- 
qucDtcd by man, particularly in game preserves. It appears 
that the bird in question is not able to bear very cold 



weather, since it is a rare circumstance to mfcl with one 
in the depth of our severe winters, but when the winter 
is mild, it occurs throughout the shooting-season till the 
spring. Its susceptibily of cold is, doubtless, not the 
only reason for the Woodcock forsaking ua in severe 
winters, but its difficulty in finding food must be great 
when the water is frozen, and the ground rendered imper- 
vious to its soft bill when hardened by a continued frost. 
In this is again seen the wonderful care of Providence, 
in instilling that instinct into His creatures which enables 
them to pursue the right road towards finding their food 
under all gradations of circum stances. 

By the end of the month of February, Woodcocks 
arrive in small numbers from the southern counties, in 
the midlands and Scotland, but the main body does not ap- 
pear from the continent before the middle of March, and con- 
tinues to arrive for about a month ; this is accounted for by 
the greater distances the latter have come from. It has 
been frequently remarked, that when the swallows arrive 
in the spring, there arc no more Woodcocks to be expected. 
The fact that the number of this species is so much 
greater in some years than in others, is very extraordinary, 
althongh the general state of the weather may be the same, 
and equally suitable ; but this is supposed to depend upon 
the direction of the wind at the time of its autumnal migra- 
tion, it being ascertained, that this bird dislikes flying against 
the wind if it blows bard, and by directing its course south 
with a side wind, it necessarily passes over a different 
country, according to circumstances. 

It may be useful to remark here, that when the weather 
is mild during the month of February, the Woodcock is 
snre to begin to move northward about the middle of that 
month, and continues to arrive in numbers, and if it freezes 



snows in the Iteginning or Marcb, tbis species rt-nmiiis 
slinoat ststionary until tlio weatlier becomes milder ogaia ; 
allowing tbc sportsman tbus a long time to obtain 
speciincnE. But wben the weather is severe and trosty in 
Pcbfuary and March, Che Woodcock does not start by far 
•o sooD, and when it does begin its migration late in March, 
it hurries over the ground it has to pass, and the entire 
bulk of ihem give tlie aporstinan hardly more than u week's 
divenion ; besides which, the bird, by allowing itself scarcely 
time to feed by the way, is not found much on the ground, 
■nd is moelly in bad condition fur the table. 

The Woodcock always travels during the night, after 
baving previously fed from dusk till dark. These birds 
travel alone, or at most in pairs, which fact has been dis- 
puted by some observers, in consequence of the numbers 
that are found in certain localities in tlic niominj;, after 
a mild autumnal night. 

The woods uD tlic north-east side of the islands along the 
const of Denmark, are muct frequented by the Woodcock in 
the autumn, and similar spots may be searched with frequent 
success in our country, namely the north-cast sides of hills 
covered by copses or woods. It is probable that this bird, 
being crepuscular in its habits, prefers that aspect, as being 
moetly sheltered from the obtrusive light of day. 

As the name of the present species indicates, the fhvourilo 
haunts of the Woodcock are woods, but it seems chiefly 
to frequent the cover of young trees in preference to large 
forests, since it is only met with in the latter localities during 
the lime of migration, when it will aligjil in the most un- 
likely places for a day's rest, after a long flight, such an 
orcliards, hedge-rows, and ditches in open ground. 

TIte reason why tbc Woodcock at all times seeks for 
trees on alighting, js only for the purpose of concealment ; 
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as it invariably squats on tlie ground close to a ?tcm among 
the foliage, but is never seen perched in a tree. The 
epringy moist spots in the woods where the Toliage is close to 
the ground, or where blacliberry-biishes are intermixed with 
the trees, or where hazel and alders grow, this species seeks 
invariably, provided the grass is short, void of moss, and the 
ground covered with plenty of decayed foliage ; we do not 
remember ever to have put up a Woodcock from spots 
where long dead grasses might be supposed to afTord him 
shelter. 

The judgment which birds shew in choosing the locality 
the best adapted to their wants is in none more perceptible 
than in the Woodcock. This is so remarkable that dur- 
ing the time of migration a sportsman, if ho knows any 
particular spot in a wood that is frequented by this species, 
may visit the place several mornings in succession, and he 
will be pretty sure to find every day a bird. Persons who 
arc nnacquainted witli this tact, believe that if they do not 
kill their bird it returns again and again to roost, which after 
killing the bird and pocketing it one morning, can certainly 
not be the case the next. 

The general appearance of the Woodcock is exceedingly 
strange and ludicrous, when seen stariog from its hiding 
place, owing to the length of its forehead, the flatness of the 
head, and the large size of the eyes, that appear as if they 
lay on the head instead of forming part of its sides; its 
walk resembles that of a duck more than a snipe, owing to 
the breadth of its body and the shortness of its legs. 

The flight of the Woodcock is slow in comparison to that 
of all other snipes, but the bird is capable of turning and 
twisting itself in all manner of ways, which enables it to fly 
through a plantation of trees with peculiar cleverness, and 
thereby frequently avoids being shot. 
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\Vlien Lbe Woodcock is pursued or put up by the sportft- 
miui, it only 6ie8 to a short distance, al no great height, and 
settles again by the side of Bonio bush or bramble, if it is 
ubli^-d to leave tlic shelter of trees ; or it starts for a nelgli- 
iwuring copse, provided the distance is not more than six 
hundred yards ; sometimes the bird aflcr leaving a copse, 
will return again to it, by Sying in a circling direction, and 
will thus deceive lbe sportsman, who has not marked his bird 
down. 

The Woodcock is very easily known by the peculiar noise 
of its wings when flushed ; not only the sound produced 
by their rounded shape, but a patteriug, as if the bird touches 
the boughs and foliage, during its progress through the wood. 
At night its flight is quicker and higher, and on taking wing 
of ita own accord for the purpose of beginning its journey, 
it lifles at once above the wood, and disa])pears high in the 
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It is a very remarkable singularity in the Woodcock, that 
when it flies it invariably holds its beak pointed In a directions 
towards the ground, so as to fonn a perfect angle with the 
line of its back ; this position is most probably chosen, that 
it insy have thefull use of its eyes, which are placed almost 
on the top of it head. In the same position it may be seen 
liliindiDg at rest in cover, with its beak invariably directed 
towards the ground. 

In the autumn and spring of the ycuT, when Woodcocks 
migrate, they frecjuentlv rove about for a quarter of an hour 
al night and morning, pursuing one another on the wing, 
■napping at each other, and tumbling about, cither at dusk, 
just before dark, or in the morning until daylight; this amuse- 
ment or pastime is carried on in open phices, avenues, or 
meadows, at an elevation of from five to fifty feet from the 
grouBd, and in Hollund the inhabitants avail tlicmsclves 
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of this opportunity of catching Woodcocks by means of Lhia 
ulk nets, of inch-and-a-holf meshes ; these arc suspeoded 
hetwecn poles across avenues in parka and pleasure-grounds. 
Tlieac nets being fastened to poles at their lower end, three 
feet from the ground, are hoisted up by means of a pulley, 
right and left ; to which a small cleft stick is fastened, which 
18 formed like a linen peg, in the slit of wliich the loop 
»t each lop-comer is slightly slipped, so as to fall over the 
bird 08 soon as it flies against the net ; which entangles the 
more readily by means of the bullets that are attached to the 
two top comers of the net. Whether this method would 
answer in this country where poaching prevails to a greater 
extent than anywhere else on the face of the globe, is 
doubtful, but no better mode of obtaining Woodcocks could be 
devised, and in Holland we have taken numbers in this way. 

In its nature the Woodcock is exceedingly timid, and con- 
sequently it is never seen flying about during the day-time, 
unless it has been startled from its hiding-place ; under such 
circumstances it throws itself as soon as possible to tlie ground, 
where it remains flat until all danger seems distanced, when 
it flies again to tlic cover of trees or brambles; the latter 
being generally a favourite shelter even in the woods. The 
colouring of this bird hamionizes so completely with the dead 
foliage on the ground, or with the roots of trees, that it re- 
quires an eye of extraordinary quickness to detect it in its 
usual scat. The large eyes of the Woodcock are the only 
means by which the bird can be distinguished when on the 
ground- 

The Woodcock utters several sounds, which are difficult to 
describe ; we shall, however, att<.'inpt it ; at dark in the even- 
ing it repeats a word somewhat like Ucrp, pronounced very 
lispingly and damped. When flushed, it says catch, catch ! 
or dock, dacle! expressive of alarm and fear. 
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The food geoerallT found in the stomach of ihe Wood- 
cock, consists of the remains of worms, insects and theii 
larrae, which the bird obtains from under decayed foliage, 
among roots, and in springy bogs, and aleo the 6brcs of ruota 
aod bog-plants, but whether these are tukon inadvertently with 
the insects, or sought for with equal relish, cannot be decided. 
In Ihe darkness of the night the Woodcock visits also the 
meadows where cattle feed, provided these are close to their 

The manner in which the Woodcock obtains its food is by 
turning the decayed matter over with its beak, in lumps of 
four or five inches in width, and these lumps are generally 
found jwrfectly perforated by its beak. The well-informed 
sportsman can consequently easily find the spot in a wood 
where the Woodcock is in the liabit of feeding, since other 
binJs, such as blnck-birds and thrushes, do not turn the 
foliage over in lumps without perfectly pulling it to pieces, 
neither do they perforate it. Moist boggy ground is in a 
similar manner bored into, hole beside hole, in its search for 
worms and bog insects. 

The Woodcock is capable of being kept in confine- 
ment. &ad must be fed on worms and bread-and-milk. 

The breeding of this species takes place in most parts of 
north and central Europe, bnt more particularly in mountain 
fbrests, that skirt valleys and border rivers. In May the 
female seeks a retired spot among moss and long grasses 
under the shelter of a small bush, or among roots and bmm- 
Wca ; she there scratches a hole in the ground, lines It some- 
times wilb a few grasses, at others not at all, and deposits 
ker four eggs in it, which are in size, shape, and colouring as 
represented in our Plate. It requires seventeen days incuba- 
tion to hatch the eggs, during which time the bini sits very 
close. The young run out of the nest as soon as hatched, 
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and become nearly full-feathered in three weeks, wben they 
begin to flutter about and desert their parents. 

The length of the Woodcock is tliirteen inches and three 
quarters ,' the beak measures two inches and three quarters ; 
the tarsus one inch four lines and a half; the middle toe 
one inch and eight lines ; the wing, from the carpus to 
the tip, seven inches ten lines. 

The forehead and top of the head are ash-grey tinged 
with burnt-sienna. The hinder part of the head and nape 
have four broad, blackish brown, transverse bars on a rufous 
ground ; from the base of the beak to the eye eitends a 
brownish black mark. The chin is white- On the upper 
part of the breast are two patches of rufous, which differ 
in deptli of colour in different specimens. The upper 
parte of the bird are a mixture of brown, block, yellow, 
and grey, with various markings and pcncillings of black, 
darkest on the back and scapulars. The rump and tail- 
coverts are pale chestnut, some of the feathers of the coverts 
are tipped with rufous-whilc, and transversely barred with 
black. The tiiil is black with small brown spots ; the tips 
of the feathers pearl-grey above, and white on the under 
surface. The quills are dusky with bars of chestnut brown. 
The adult male has the outer quill-feather only imperfectly 
barred, the immature and female entirely so. All the under 
parts are greyish-white tinged with yellow and rufous, and 
transversely barred with liair-brown pencillings. 

Vent and under tail-coverts yellowish white with black 

triangular central spots. Legs livid flesh-colour tinged with 

grey ; the base of the bill the same, the centre clove-brown 

and the lip dusky. The iris deep clove-brown. 

The egg figured 190 is that of the Woodcock 
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SOLITARY SNIPE. 

BCOLOPAX MAJOR. 

Thb Solitary or Great Snipe ia at present wore generally 
met with in Britain than Tonnerly, or, is at least better 
known since Pennant pointed out the distinction between 
ibis and the common snipe, which latter is the most probable 
case ; it is not, however, by far so numerous as that species. 

The flesh of this bird is in some respects preferable for 
the table to that of the common snipe, in consequence of 
i\M generolly being in much better condition as to fat. 

The geographical distribution of this species does not 
extend further uortli than Sweden in Europe; neither does 
it sppcar far north in Asia nor in America, but extends its 
winter sojourn over the entire Continent of Europe and 
greater part of Asia, and in America as far as Brazil. 

The locality chiefly sought by this species appears to be 
low wet meadows and flats, and extensive grassy plains that 
border lakes and rivers, and that serve more for feeding cattle 
than for the production of hay, where the ground has, for the 
must part, been trampled into holes ; in these situations it has 
still its peculiar spots, namely, where the bright or pale 
green, rank grasses vegetate, such as the jack-snipe frcijiientK, 
Mid which the common snipe does ilol resort to. 
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One inoraiag in the autumn when seeking for enipes 
on Chertsej mead, we ramc to a similar spot close hy the 
Thames, and where the said rank grass never, to our know- 
ledge, harboured a eommou snipe ; our dog put up two 
of the present speeics just at the moment when we had 
turned away from the river ; they were bo large that we at 
first took them to be teals, which are there frequently met 
with ; the ground among this grass is too dry to invite the 
common snipe to alight, and would, therefore, suit the 
general taste of the Solitary Snipe better. Unfortunately 
these two rare birds, by crossing the river immediately, 
deprived us of the chance of following, and shooting them. 
The present species is by far less fond of water than the 
common snipe, only frequenting grass lands that are moist 
from the effects of dew rising from the neighbouring water ; 
but on drifting or floating bogs it is never found. 

The Solitary Snipe, when seen on the ground, stands 
generally with its beak pointed to the ground, like the 
woodcock, its neck much shortened, and on straight legs; 
its walk is easy, but it docs not run fast; its flight is 
not quick, and is performed at a low elevation, and in a 
straight line, Unless this bird is put up, it does not 
show itself during the day, but remains quiet among 
its grassy and uneven shelter, and requires to be started 
again and uguin, if the place will allow its being pursued. 

When the present species is put up, or when it alights 
in the dusk of the evening, it docs not utter any sound 
like the common snipe; but it has been remarked by a 
friend, that where two of these birds meet, they will call once 
or twice to each other, uttering the word tad, bad! 

The Solilary Snipe feeds, like others of its family, on 
worms and insects that arc found in the spots generally fre- 
quented by them ; and in many instances caddis worms, with 
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Uieir curious cnses, are found in their Btoniaehs, and also many 
grains of sand ; but, contrary to tlie practice of otliere of its 
tribe, tbis bird is said to cast tlicse cases and other sub- 
stances iu long pellets. Evening la the chief feeding-time of 
tbis biid, when it roves about on the muddy grounds by the 
water's edge. 

The present species does nut breed further north than 
Ijicfiand, and frequently in Hanover and Oldenburg ; whe- 
ther it bos occurred in Britain wc have not been able to as- 
certain, although we sec no reason why such should not be the 

The locality, before described, in which the Solitary tinipe 
is found, is also the place where the nest and eggs arc to be 
looked for in the beginning of May; the male and female 
may then be found not (iir apart on the ground, where they 
lie so close that they may be linocked down, and on taking 
wing they very soon settle again close by, alighting on a hillock 
or grassy knoll, in the midst of the swamp or shallow bug where 
the young grass is about half a foot high. In preparing her 
nest, the female presses the grass in the centre somewhat flat, 
rounds the spot a little, and lines it tolerably well with dry 
grasses and fragments of herbage ; in it four eggs arc depo- 
sited by the end of the month of May. After seventeen days' 
incabalion, the young birds run about, and are assisted by 
the parents in proeuring their food Tor about a month, but 
arc very difficult to find in their secure retreats among bogs 
and uneven ground. 

Not having the eg^ to figure from, we must remain satis- 
6ed for the present with describing it from an account re- 
ceived from good authority. 

The length of the egg is twenty-two lines, and its width 
■ittccn; its shape much resembling that of the black-tailed 
godwit. Its texture is finc-graiued and dull, of a yellow 
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olive-green. In llie body of tlie shell arc several dots and 
spots of dingy grey, and on the outer surface are many ditsky 
spots of round, oblong, and irregular shapes, tliat arc most 
plentiful near the larger end. 

The Solitary Snipe measures twelve inches and a half in 
length : its beak two inches and. three quarters. The crown 
of tlic head is black, with a central line of cream-colour ; 
cheeks, orbits, and throat, white, speckled with dusky ; the 
nape pale rufous, with black spots ; back and scapulars black 
and rufous-brown, the feathers partly edged with straw-colour; 
greater coverts tipped also with white. All the under parts 
white, spotted with black and rufous brown. Quills dusky. 
The tail consists of sixteen feathers, which are barred with 
black and chestnut ; the tips white. Deak dusky at the tip, 
browner about its middle, and flesh-coloured at the base ; legs 
olivaceous grey. 
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SABINE'S SNIPE 

SCOLOPAX SABINI. 

This rare species has occurred In the British islnnils in 
only three or four instances that we are itcquainted with, from 
one of which specimens we figured our Plate. We are un- 
able to say where it breeds, or what countries it inhabits, 
since no continental omitliologist even mentions this bird, 
nor is there a spcciiuen on record in any continental collec- 
tion. 

The first mention of the bird in question was made by 
Mr. VijforB, to whom a specimen was forwarded the same day 
il had been shot in Queen's County, Ireland, in August, 
1822, and who has described it in the fourteenth volume of 
ihc "Transactions of the Ltnneean Society." Mr. Vigors 
oamctl the bird in honour of the chairman of the Zoological 
Society of that period. 

The measurements of the Sabine's Snipe are nine inches 
two lines in length ; the beak two inches and a half; the 
tarsus one inch three lines ; the wing, from the carpus to the 
tip, five inches. The entire colouring of the upper plumage 
is reddish dusky, from the forehead to the rump, the under 
the samCi but paler in tint. The rump is more greyish dusky, 
u also tlie vent ; some of the wing-coverts, and the sides of 
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the neck and breast, are tinted with ferruginous-brown, and 
the tail, which consists of twelve feathers, is ferruginous at 
its tips. The whole surface of the plumage is spotted and 
barred with black, as represented in our Plate ; the quills are 
dusky. The beak is dusky, with olivaceous brown at the 
base ; the legs dusky. We find no account of the colour of 
the eyes when fresh killed, and have coloured them con- 
sequently in harmony with those of its family, dusky. 
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Thk Snipe is one of ihe most coiiinion nioler visitants of 
Great Britain, ami occurs in greater numbers than any other 
gumc bird. Its geographical distribution is so very general, 
that it would be a difficult task to name a country where tlie 
bird is not known, but, owing to its serai-aquatic nature, it is 
more numerous in some spots than in others. In some parts 
«f Ireland Snipes meet with such suitable ground, that the 
numbers dispersed about are almost incredible to persons who 
have not seen them. In the swampy parts of many counties 
in England, it is as common to find Snipes in October and 
March, as sparrows in the fiirm-yard. In Holland the num- 
bcra of this species arc also very considerable ; but according 
to accounts that we receive (rom travellers in India, and 
officers who have been stationed there, in the service of the 
East India Company, the numbers there are so immense as to 
pql Europeans entirely out of conceit with ihc numbers that 
are ever met with here. The most remarkable circumstance 
that we ever heard of in England, connected with Snipe 
shooting, was that of a gentleman at Chertsey, in Surrey, who 
killed nineteen Snipes at one shot, with a double-barrelled 
{plOt out of B flM'k that swept over an oslei^bed. 
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The favourite haunts of the Snipe are swampy meadows, 
interspersed witli patches of black mud or peat-bogs. Where 
the Snipe does not immediately meet with such a spot, it 
alights in the evening in net meadows or moist heath-ground 
on commona, on the grassy banks of ditches, rivers, and 
ponds, or in osier-beds ; and during windy weather particu- 
larly, among willow-stumps, felled copse-wood, and even 
tumip-£elds. It is under such circumstances that the sports- 
man meets with it without going to the dangerous and la- 
borious, though most proper, places. 

The food of the Snipe consists in small worms, insects, and 
vegetable substances ; the former of which it obtains by boring 
the moist ground of its usual abode with its long and slender 
beak. 

The locality chosen by the Snipe affords it also every ne- 
cessary for breeding. The nest is usually placed under the 
shelter of decayed tall grasses, and consists in a shallow hole 
scratched in the ground, which the bird lines with a few dry 
bents and stalks of heath or bog-plants; in it four eggs are 
deposited, which arc in colour and size like that repre- 
sented in our Plate. The young leave the nest as soon as 
they arc hatched, and are under the care of the parents until 
they arc able to provide for themselves. 

The usual mode of obtaining Snipes is by shooting them 
when on the wing, going in pursuit of them with a good 
pointer dog. The value of Snipes in tlic market is not suf- 
ficient to make a tntde of obtaining them, although great 
numWrs ore brought to market trom localities where idle 
gunners are enabled to kill numbers in one day; neitlier is it 
a pastime for persons who arc not fond of continually wading 
in bogs, or walking over uneven ground, where it becomes 
very laborious to keep one's footing (these being the most 
proper places to meet with the game in question). Tfae re- 
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qnUites for n Snipe-shooter arc, — a good pair of water boots, 
a elsuDcti poiDU^^, which hunte close and steadily, curries 
quick, and lies down while the gun is rcloadeil, and finally, 
a perfectly clean gun. No. 8 shot, and dry powder. Thus 
equipped, the dexterity and good aim of tlie sportsman may 
get a doicn or twenty Snipes in one spot, provided he travels 
»1owly over the ground, and keeps cool and collected. 

In Snipe-shooting, the weather is also to be taken into 
consideration, which we will here notice for the infonnation 
of such of our readers as cannot eniircly give up their time 
to choose kny day in particular. When the day is windy, the 
Snipes are very wild, and get up before any one can reach 
(heir elation ; under th<:se eireumstanees the sportsnian must 
wnlk his game up with the wind, particularly aa the bird 
rises by prefin-nee against it, because in tins case the Snipe, 
getting up, will either hove to encounter tlial obstruction, 
and be thus retarded in its Sight, or will fly sideways, re- 
maining within the first distance of tlie sportsman for a suf- 
ficient time to give anothtr chance. 

Rainy weather is the worst time of all to go in pursuit of 
Snipes, in consequence of the very unpleasant fact that the 
itportauui receives the watery clement not only from below 
in greater quantity, but from above, and the birds besides do 
not lie BO close. Clear, mild, and still v,eatlier is the most 
froper and pleasant ; when the sportsman travels step by step 
o*er the uneven ground, picking his way leisurely, aud being 
It all times prepared to level his gun without having to eon- 
iidcr other difiiadties ; he can then watch his dog closely, 
ud follow him uninterruptedly, either straight forward or to 
llie right or left, so that when u point is made, or the Snipe 
geta Up close to him, he is as near as is necessary to kill it. 
In order to gain this latter ]>oint, the sportsman must be 
quick at aiming, and very collected ; but practice alone can 
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teacli tlie nrt or doing this instantaneoualy, namely, aiming 
and firing with precision and without loss of time. Should 
he be hurried, and consequently miss once or twice, it ia best 
to go and sit down for a tiuie, aiid then begin again fresh and 
collected, with a cool determination of killing ibe next. This 
last advice ia not to be forgotten under any eircumstanceB, 
whetlier at sn\]te or partridge shooting, for the humour, state 
of mind, nervousness, or slight indisposition of body, or over- 
anxiety to obtain game, will undoubtedly tend to spoil a day's 
Sport greatly. 

In looking for Snipes one must, as it wore, sneak along, 
without Splashing in the mud, or talking to a companion, or 
even to a dog ; and though several Snipes should get up out 
of shot, he must steadily continue his course, for in most in- 
stances some birds remain on the ground, which will only get 
up singly. 

When the sportsman has killed his bird, he must reload 
immediately, before picking up bis game, if he goes with- 
out a dog: for between him and bis prize there may be 
more Snipes lying concealed, and they might be secured 
also. The Snipe must either be fired at the instant be gets 
up, or the pulling of the trigger must be delayed, until the 
zigzag 6ight of the bird is past, and he commences bis straight 
forward departure. This latter chance is uncertain, in con- 
sequence of the distance the bird has gained, but while 
the right and left movement goes on, there is no calculating 
upon killing a Snipe. In the be^nning of the autumn 
the Snipe is more difficult to shoot then in the winter, 
owing to its evolutions to the right and left on taking 
wing. 

A good Snipe-shot may kill from seventy to eighty in a 
day with a single gun, and it has been said tliat some have 
even brought down a hundred under favourable circumstances. 
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One mode of walking Snipes up is, by nmking a screen of thin 
Iwigs and Sags, tlie sportsman advancing very slowly with it 
before him ; there must of course be an opening led in the 
screen to look through, and the screen must be large enough 
to hide the person from head to foot. Under these cir- 
cumstances half a charge of powder and shot in quite suffi- 
rient to kill the bird on the ground. Many inventions are 
resorted to in order to catch Snipes in liorse-hair springes, 
moat of which arc next to useless ; the best of them known 
to us is by treading a narrow path along the side of a bog, 
and sticking right and left a row of green osiers or flags in 
the ground, so as to form an avenue in miniature; all along 
tJie inside of this avenue horse-hair nooses must be suspended, 
and some laid down on the ground, in which the Snipes are 
pretty certain to be caught when they run along this shelter, 
"which they are sure to take advantage of in such open local- 
-ities. On the aits in the Thames we know that the fisher- 
men catch Snipes by iaatening borse-hair nooses to a peg 
which is stuck in the ground in spots where the Snipes are 
known to come and feed at night; we have ourselves had 
ecvcral Snipes brought to us alive that were thus obtained, 
and have no doubt that it is as good a mode as can be put in 
practice. 

Many persons watch for Snipes in the evening near spots 
where they come to feed, but this proceeding is uncertain of 
BiiccesB, and attended with some danger from the unwhole- 
souic air of such spots, unless the weather is very mild and 
fine. We have seen one of the fishcmien on the Thames 
take a low stool to sit upon, watching for Snipes in the even- 
ing ; and this plan has a double advantage in bringing one's 
sight close to the ground, since the Snipes, coming down 
to a pool, must be lircd at the instant they alight, after which 
it is impoEsiblc to sec them in the dusk. We have ourselves 
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put iUis method of watcliing for them in practice, in onlcr to 
observe the habits of tlic binia in question. 

We believe that moat practised sportsmen know the local- 
ity where Snipes are to be looked for, but it may be as well 
to add a short notice on this subject for the use of the inex- 
perienced. 

In our latitude. Snipes arrive twice in the year ; first in 
the month of March, on their way northward, where they 
breed ; and again in September and October, on their course 
soulliward, to pass the winter. It is not exactly known how 
far south the Snipe migrates to pass Uie winter, but it is a 
well known fact, that in the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
the number congregated during the winter months exceeds all 
conception, which eye-witnesses have proved by firing a gun 
near the spot, when so many Snipes get up as to form as it 
were a cloud of smoke rising, of the numbers composing 
which, it b impossible to make any statement or calculation. 
The unsociable nature of the Snipe is here clearly proved, 
insomuch as that these-birds will lie dose beside one another 
without taking notice of their neighbours, and when they 
rise in a body, each takes its own w.-iy, and settles &r or near 
■according to its fancy, without caring what becomes of the 
rest. After a time, single birds are seen again to return to 
the spot. 

This latter propensity enables a person, who waits for 
them in the evening, to kUl a Snipe and return to his post 
over and over again, wailing for the next comer. Where the 
number of any species of birds is so great during the time 
of migration, many travel the same road, and a circumstance, 
as before-mentioned, of a person killing so many at one shot 
is possible under particular eircu Distances, although not of 
frequent occurrence. The Snipe always travels at night ; the 
finl sign of its vicinity is its peculiar note, and almost ini- 
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muliatrly die splash on the wet ground is heard, for tlic 
Snipe, when it means to alight, drops itself down like el fall- 
ii^ stone. All moist, boggy, and swatnpy meadows, inter- 
sected with drains, ditches, hollows or broken ground, banks 
of rivers, ponds, or canals, suit the taste and habits of the 
Snipe. Where the grass is long enough for cover, or where 
decayed 6ags and rushes abound, the Snipe generally remains 
concealed during the day, but where these wet places are 
(inly covered by short vegetation, and afford no shelter, there 
is not much chance of finding these travellers. 

When frost sets in sufficiently to close the water, the 
&iipe resorts to commons where the vegetation shelters the 
springy bogs from being entirely frozen over. During 
boisterous weather, the Snipe resorts to the shelter of stumps 
and underwood along ditches and pools, and to furze- cove red 
commons. When still tliaw-weathcr sets in, after ii long 
frost, there is hardly a spot among its favourite loealilies 
where the Snipe is not to be found, and consequently a day 
when the snow melts, and the ground is what we should call 
eiceedbgly uninviting to walk out, is most excellent for 
going out Snipe- shooting. Boggy ground, which only ap- 
pears as if it would bear n person, but which actually feils 
eveij onder the weight of a dog, is the most proper resting- 
place of Sni])es, but as such places cannot generally be 
traversed, the above-named localities are the most advisable 
for a sportsman to go in search of. In the spring of the 
year the Snipea come to us with a southerly wind, and in 
the autumn with a northerly, north-easterly, or north- 
westerly wind. 

It is very well for the sportsmaD that the Snipe is so 
tender that the least thing brings it to the ^ound ; and 
although this is well-known, we will ^ve a proof of it, by 
the &ct, that when out Snipe-shooting in Holland, with a 
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relative who was able to give ub ranny a good day's sport, owing 
to bis being al the head of tliis brancb of the moDagetnent 
of Woods and Forests, we have tilled great numbers of 
Snipes during the day, and at the end of our day's work, on 
emptying our pockets, it frequently occurred that two or 
three birds fiew away, as if notLitig Lad tiappcned to them ; 
these birds could consequently only have been stunned by 
the blow of a single shot. 

The entire length of the Snipe is eleven inches and a half; 
beak two inches ten lines ; the tarsus one inch two lines. 

The top of the head, back, and scapulars are black, 
streaked with chestnut and yellow ochre ; wing-coverts 
dusky, with edges of cream white ; the quills are black. 
The chin am! throat arc white ; the sides of the face, neck, 
and upper part of the breast are spotted with dusky-grey ; 
and tinged with ferruginous brown ; and this latter colour 
indicates the time of the year when the bird was killed 
more than anything else. In autumn and winter, the rufous 
colour predominates, and in the spring, the ground colour of 
these parts is pure white; on the thighs are numerous dusky 
bars ; the lower part of the breast, the belly, and vent, are 
white. The taO is black, with bright ferruginous bars; the 
tips of the feathers are white ; the beak is dark clove-brown, 
and dusky at the tip ; its base is flesh-red. The colour of 
the legs are ]iearl-grey, tinged with green. The eye is dusky. 

The egg figured 19.S is that of the Snipe. 
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PLATE CXCIV. 

JACK SNIPE. 

t<COLOFAX OA1.LINULA. 

The Jack Snipe is of frequent occurrence in Brilain, 
wticrcvrr the locality suits its habits ; this bird is also met 
with in most parts of Euro|>e, Northern Asia, Africs, and 
America ; its bnbits being more solitary than tliose of the 
Common Snipe, it is nowhere, to our knowledge, known to 
conpTcgale in numbers. Although we have gone in search 
of Snipes in several parts of Europe, we have never put up 
morv than one bird of this species at a time, nlthougli two 
frequently may be found within from fifty to a hundred yards 
«put. 

The localities frequented by the present species are swampy 
borders of rivers, lakes, and ditches that arc covered with 
rank grasses, extending some way in the water ; among the 
shelter of this herbage the Jack Snipe lies very close, even to 
a remarkable degree. The fact that we meet with the Jack 
Snipe earlier in the autumn, and later in the spring of the 
year than the common Snipe, strengthens the information wc 
have received, and which also corresponds with our own 
opinion, that it does not migrate so far north for the purpose 
of breeding, as llic foregoing spccicE. Il has very rarely 
happened that wc have seen the common Snipe in autumn. 
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until we liavc killed Bevcral of the present species ; and as the 
Jack Snipe is by fiir more delusively attached to particular 
situations than any other of its family, we invariably pay 
certain spots in our neighbourhood an annual visit, in order 
that we may ascertain if there is a chance of finding Snipes. 
About the second or third week in September, the Jack 
Snipe is usually at its post, and from a week to a fortnight 
after tlial time the common Snipe is heard towards the evening 
to alight in the wet meadows and ditches. 

The Jack Snipe travels during the night, feeds early and 
late, and roosts or sleeps during the day. 

The general appearance of the Jack Snipe when walking 
OH the ground, is hardly possible to describe, since we have 
never seen one of these beautiful creatures on its legs, but 
invariably lying close to the ground ; its flight is not by far 
BO swift as that of the common Snipe, is very unsteady, and 
moat of all resembling that of the bat, as it rolls about from 
side to side, flutteiing its wings irregularly. A sportsman 
going in pursuit of the Jack Snipe, requires some practice 
to make sure of tltc bird, and ought not to be in a hurry to 
fire at it before he marks the direction the bird intends to 
take when at a certain height from the ground. It affords 
some merriment to sec an inexperienced hand meet with 
a Jack Snipe, as the bird is not easily shot, and settles 
generally close to the spot it has left ; thus the unpractised 
sportsman Qres a good many shots at the same bird before he 
obtains it. 

The food of the bird in question consists in aquatic insects, 
larvae, and small wonns, for which it bores the mud, or soft 
wet sand. 

Respecting the breeding of the Jack Snipe we know very 
little, as the bird is rarely met with during the summer 
months ; we are informed, however, that great uutnbera 
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|f breed in Liefland and Finland, making a nest on a 
y'lmoU like the common Snipe, and laying Ibnr eggs, 
wbieh toe id size and colour as represented in our plate. 

Tie entire length of the Jack Snipe is eight inches 
BJx lines; the beak measures an inch and three (juarters. 
The crown of the head is black, the feathers edged with 
rufous brown. From the beak extends a cream-coloured band 
over the eye, down the nape. Between the beak and eye is 
& space of wood-brown. The eheeks white, witli the tips of 
the fuathers black, forming a mixture of middle tint. The 
throat is white; lower part of the neck and the breast wood- 
brown, tinged with grey, and spotted with dusky. The back 
and inner webs of the scapulars black, reflecting olive and pur- 
ple ; the scapular feathers are long and narrow, and their outer 
webs are of a rich cream yellow, thereby proilucing two bands 
of lliat colour down the back. The wing-coverts are black, 
the feathers edged with wood-brown and white. The tail i» 
dusky, edged with very pale rufoiis. Belly and vent white. 
TTie legs and toes are pearl grey, with a greenish tinge. The 
beak is dusky, darkest nt the tip, and flesh' coloured at the 
base, with a bloom of grey. The eye is dusky. 

The egg figured I94> is that of the Jack Snipe. 
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The Rutf and Reeve, as tbe male and female of this 
species are L-alled, are among the moat extraordinary of all 
known epeeies of the fcatliereil tribes, principally on account 
of the endless variety of plumage and colouring that they 
present; and we consider this also one of the inoBt bewildering 
species for a young naturalist to meet with. ^Ve have had 
a great number of males, females, and young birds at the 
same time brought to us, biit not two resembled each other 
either in plumage or colouring of legs, beaks, or orbita, nor 
were alike in size. In Britain the species is well known, 
and annually seen in its proper locality, chiefly in Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire. In Holland greater numbers congregate 
than in any other part of Europe, although the species is 
very generally distributed over Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
even as lar as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Ruff is a migratory bird, passing the winter in 
milder regions than our own, anti returning in the spring 
of the year to breed, as well here as further northward, 
yet not beyond central Norway in Europe, or Siberia in 
Aiiia. 



The locality inhnbiteil b_v tlic Riiff is wet mnrsliy triicts, 
where their peculiar courtship is annually exhibited in the 
following manner. By the end of April or beginning of 
May, several RutTs choose, each for himself, a stand on 
an elevated spot on the boggy ground at a little distance 
from the rest, and on the arrival of a Kecvc (tbc female) 
the champions oil begin to figlit until the victor ciirries off 
the bride. These scenes may be witnesscil day after day 
during the months of April and May. The nest is placed 
on a grassy lump in tlic moist swampy part of the neigh- 
bourhood, and four eggs as represented in our plate are de- 
posited in it. By the end of August the young arc fully 
fledged, and congregate in September to depart for their 
winter quarters in company with the old females ; the male 
birds migrate by themselves in flocks, and arc Haid to live 
sociably and peaceably through llie winter; they depart 
some days earlier than the females and young birds, to re- 
turn in the same order in the spring of the year. 

The food of the Ruff is worms and a([uatic insects, which 
it finds in abundance in its usual abode. 

The Ruff is not a shy bird, and can easily be kc|it 
in confinement. In the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, 
numbers arc annually caught alive by means of folding 
nets; and this is also practised in Holland. In order to 
entice llie birds to the spot, call-birds, or stuffed birtis 
arc disposed in various parts of the ground, and when new 
ones are captured, they are caged and fattened for the mar- 
kcte. Fortunately, for the good of the blrd-catcheis, the 
Raff invariably feeds well on bread and milk, steeped grain, 
and £^>dust or barley-meal, which improves the condition 
ood fattens the bird fast : its flcsli is greatly ])rizeil by 
many. 

The measurements of the Ruff are ns fullowa :■ — (.'ntire 
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length of the bird twelve incbcs find & Iinlf; beak one 
inch and a half; tarsus one inch two lines, tail two inches 
eight lines, wing, from the carpus to llic tip, seven inches 
and a half. 

The adult male in Uie spring or breeding season has 
two tuns of elongated feathers on the head and a ruff of 
elongated feathers around the neck, which stand very con- 
spicuously erect, especially during the excitement of their 
daily battles. 

The colouring of these feathers varies in each individual 
from white, yellow, and rufous, baired with black, to black 
with metallic reflexions ; sides of the breast and thighs 
are pale reddish brown, barred with black, or entirely black. 
The middle of the belly, vent, and imder tail~covci-ts arc 
white. The four middle tail-feathers are barred with black ; 
the remainder of one and the some colour : quills dusky. 
The sides of the face from the gape above and below 
the eyes are covered with orange-coloured warty tubercles. 
The beak and tegs ore bright orange-red. The eyes hatel. 

The male in autumn and winter has none of the elon- 
gated feathers about the head or neck. The under parts, 
from the throat to the vent, are white in some, and in 
others spotted with black, or hiaek with white bars ; the 
breast rufous with darker brown spots. The upper parts 
vary in every individual. The beak and legs are raw-umbcr- 

The feninle, or Reeve, liaa never any crest or elongated 
feathers about her neck ; the upper parts are cinereous- 
brown, chequered with black, that reflects rich steel-blue; 
the under parts the same, but many tints lighter ; belly 
and vent white ; the beak is dusky, or black, the legs wine* 
yellow. 

The young of the year resemble the females, but have 
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a tint of reddish-grey about the breast, and a general dusky 
colouring over the upper parts, where the feathers are edged 
with pale rust-colour ; the under parts are white ; the beak 
is black, and the legs and feet oil-green. 
The egg figured 195 is that of the Ruff. 
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The Knot is a migmtoTy species in this country; it visits 
Qreat Britain early in the autumn, and remains with us 
during the winter until the month of May, when it departs 
for the higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere, to breed 
and bring up its young. During its stay with ns, the Knot 
inhabits the coast in considerable numbers, sufficient to enable 
the diHerent markets to obtain a certain supply ; its flesh is 
considered by many to be a delicacy. 

Besides the maritime countries of Europe, the Knot is 
also found during the autumn and winter months in Asia 
and America; but in countries distant &om the sea it occurs 
but seldom. In the summer, the Knot inhabits the arctic 



The habits of the Knot arc much in unison with those 
of others of its family, but its short legs and greater 
plumpueas give it a peculiar appearance, and easily distinguish 
it at a single glance from tlicm. 

The Knot is a very nimble bird when on the ground, and 
its flight is performed with great quickness, and without 
much apparent exertion ; thus it advances in a straight 
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BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 



TRIMOA RUPESCENS. 



The Buff-brcaeted Sandpiper was first brought into 
notice as a visitor in Britain by Mr. Yurrell, from a, speci- 
men shot in tlie monlh of September 18S6, in the parish 
of Melbourne, in Cambridgeshire, from among a flock of 
the common dotterels, with which it is supposed to have 
come from its breeding-place in the Polar regions. Since 
that period, several specimens have been obtained, although 
only as solitary birds. In America this bird is more plenti- 
ful, and we are informed that it is not uncommon in the 
Boston markets. 

Very little is known of tlie habits of the Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper ; the localities it frequents are the banks of rivers 
or the sea-shore ; its food, from observations made on the 
contents of its stomach, seems to consist of insects, both 
aquatic and others, among which rank the gniasboppcr and 
small worms. 

In consequence of the Buff-breasted Sandpiper having 
been found to inhabit the Arctic circle during our sum- 
mer months, it is supposed to breed there, but passes the 
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winter season principally in the warmer parts of the continent 
of America as far south as the Brazils. 

The measorenents of the bird before us are as follows: 
from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the middle 
tul-festheis its length is nearly eight inches ; Ironi the carjxts 
to the tip of the wing five inches three lines ; the beak 
measnres nine lines to the forehead, and one inch to the 
gape ; the tarsus measures one inch two lines ; the naked 
part of the tibia six lines. 

The British-killed specimen, from which our drawing 
was made, bore the following plumage : all the upper plum- 
age and upper part of the breast are, as its name in- 
dicates, of a beautiful buff colour, the rest of the under 
parts being only slightly tinged with the same ; from the 
forehead over the top of the head, reaching as far as the 
eyes and ear-coverts, the centres of the feathers are duaky, 
thereby forming a beautiful appearance of regular rows of 
scales. The back and sides of the neck, and the sides and 
front of the breast, are spotted with dusky in a much smaller 
degree, owing to the lesser extent of that colour on each 
feather. 

The feathers on the back, scapulars, and tertials are 
dusky in the shafts and inner ring of the borders, with a 
diffusion of that colour in a lighter degree ; the edges of 
these feathers are white. The lesser wing-coverts are dusky, 
vrith buff-coloured edges ; the larger wing-coverts more 
bruadly edged with dusky, in consequence of which the wing 
lius a dusky band across when the wings are closed. From 
the carpus to the tip of the spurious wing the feathers 
vD the ridge of the wing arc broadly edged with wliite ; 
the quill and tail-feathers are duaky, edged with while ; the 
rump and upper tail-coverts are barred witli dusky and 
buff; vent and under taU-coverts finely marked with black 
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on the shafts of the feathers. The beak is dusky ; the I^ 
olivaceous-brown ; claws dusky ; iris dusky ; the under 
sur&ce of the quill-feathers silvery white, finely rayed in 
a transverse direction with black ; the shafts of the same 
are white. 
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This species, the smnllest of the Stints that visit Great 
Brit&in, has becD named after TcmmiDck, in compliment to 
hie having proved it to be a distinct species from what is 
called the Little Stint (Triiiga viinuta). 

Temminck's Stint is an occasional visitant with us during 
its spring and auturaaal migrations. Its native regions are 
the north and north-easterly parts of Europe and Asia, as 
far as Siberia; most plentiful in the northern provinces of 
Russia, where it is said to breed. During the winter it 
resideH in the south of Europe and Asia, and extends over 
the northern parts of Africa. The locality chosen by the 
present species is the border of some lake, river, pond, or 
Balt-marsh. In the spring of the year, Temminek's Stint 
does not migrate northward earlier than the latter end of 
Mayor June, and returns again about the middle of August; 
its migrations arc performed during the night, in small com- 
panies, or in the suite of other Tringas. We arc induced 
to conclude, from the foregoing observations, that Tem- 
minek's Stint is rather sensible of cold, and sociable in its 
nature. Iiike most others of its family, the Temminek's Stint 
prefers nooks and comers by the water side, where the form 
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Tlie winter plumnge, in whicb our drawing is represented, 
is as follows : — the upper part of the head, nape, back of the 
neck, and baek, as well as the scapulars, wing'coverts, and 
tertiala, are bistrc^oloured brown, with dusky markings on 
the shafts of the feathers; the throat and streak over the 
eye white, as also the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts. 
The tips of tlic greater wing-coverts being white, fonn a band 
across the wing ; the sides of the neck and the breast arc 
cinereous bistre-brown, the same as the four middle tail- 
fenthcrs ; the two outer tail-feathers are cream-white. The 
beak is dusky, the legs olivaceous-brown, the iris dusky. 

The young bird of the year has a general colouring of 
cinereous brown on the upper parts, but the feathers are 
marked with a double edging of dusky and cream colour ; 
and although the chin is white, and the belly, vent, and under 
tail-coverts the same, the white is soiled. 

It should here also be remarked, that the tail, of which the 
two middle feathers are the longest, is cuneiform, in which it 
difiers widely from the Little Stint. 
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TnlNOA MINITT.V. 

Thk Little Stint le, in Britnin, nn nulimind visitant, at 
«bich season it frequents llic miiiidy shores of rivers, eitlier in 
!imall floeks or In itic eompnny of other eandpipers ; in the 
spring of the year this bird rcviails us again on its way to the 
north of Europe, in which region it is supposed to breed. 

The geographical distribution of the Little Stint is rather 
cofnprebensive, extending all over Europe from north to south, 
froin the northern parts of Asia to Bengal, and is found in 
Africa from the Mediterranean southward, as far os the ei^uator. 

In muiy countries liio Little Stint is found in great 
numbers during its periodical wanderings, particularly where 
the muddy banks of rivers and lakes suit its habits, or 
wbcrc large tracts of exposed muddy flats extend. Sandy 
ground or cover of long grass, rccdn, trees, and osier beds are 
«iy rarely frequented by this bird. Specimens obtained 
in Britain are, usually, either young birds of the year, or 
adult birds in winter plumage; yet some few individuals in 
summer plumage have been killed and preserved. 

The food of the Little Biint consists in small inseets and 
worms, whidi it obtains from llie muddy surface of the flat-i 
it inhabiu. 
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The general appearaoce of tlie Little Stint is very peculiar, 
owing to the great contrast of its upper and under plumage: 
tlie pure white of the under plumage and the rich dusky brown 
of the upper parte, occasion the bird to become a marked ol>- 
ject both on the ground and on the wing ; its longer legs dis- 
tinguish it, besides, at all times from the former species 
(Temminck'B Stint). Its habits are sociable towards its own 
species as well ns towards others of its familT, in so f&r that it 
associates frequently with Temminck's Stint, the buff-breasted 
sandpiper, the purre and the sanderlings. 

It is by no means difficult to approach the Little Stint 
within gun shot, and the most proper time to go in search 
of it ia from ten till two o'clock in the day, during which 
limo it generally sleeps : as soon as the bird is surprised 
it runs a little distance very quickly, and then takes wing. 
The flight of this species is much like that of the other 
Sandpipers, quick, but rather unsteady, and with arched 
wings. When the Little Stint intends to fly but a short 
distance, it only skims the surface, but on leaving tb& 
neighbourhood it rises high in the air and quickly disappears.' 
The note uttered by the Little Stint sounds like the 
word dear, dear! pronounced in a high tone. Owing to 
the sociable nature of this bird, it is a very easy matter 
to keep it in conlincment ; under such circumstances it must 
be fed at first with small worms and bread and milk, under 
which Ireatnient it soon becomes satisfied with artificial food, 
such as the universal paste of Bechstein, &ec. 

Respecting the reproduction of the species nothing ia 
satififactorily known, but it is supposed to breed in the arctia 
regions. While we were engaj,^d in publishing the quarto 
edition of British Birds, Mr. Yarrcll very obligingly lent us 
an egg to figure from, as the egg of the present species ; 
the peculiar shape as well as colouring of thj^ specimea' 
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ue Terjr remarkable, but we are Burprised that Air. Yarrell bos 
toade no mention of ibis egg In his own history of British 
Birda, since be had it in his collection : and must therefore 
conclude that he has since had reason to entertain some doubts 
of its autben licit}'. We represent the same egg, numbered 
199, in the present work, but, owing to its great rarity and 
the circumstances alluded to, we cannot absolutely say that 
this is the egg of the Little Stiut. 

The measurements of the Little Stint are as follows: — 
length, from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
sis inches ; the beak eight lines, and the tarsus full ten liues. 

The adult Little Stint in summer plumage has the top of 
the bead black, with rufous-brown edges to the feathers ; the 
forehead and streak over the eyes are buff-coloured ; the cliln 
and throat are while ; the sides of the neck and breast pale 
rufous, with brown spots ; lower part of the breast, belly, and 
vent pure white ; the cheeks are tins;ed with rufous and spot- 
ted with dusky brown ; the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, 
nUDp, and two middle tail-feathers are black, and one and 
all broadly edged with rufous-brown; the outer tail-feathers 
are cinereous- brown, with lighter edges ; the beak and legs 
are black ; the eyes dusky. This is the state of plumage 
represented in our plate. 

The winter plumage differs very much from the above, 
and is the one in which the bird is more generally known 
in this country. In this stale of plumage all the upper 
parts are cinereous wood-brown, with dusky shafts to the 
feathers ; between the beak and the eye is a wood-brown 
streak ; over the eye extends a whitish line ; the sides of 
the breast are asb-coloured, tinged with wood-brown ; throat, 
breast, belly, vent, and under tail-coverls white ; the two mid- 
dle tail-feathers arc brown, the outer cinereous-brown, with 
wbite edges. 
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PURPLE SANDPIPER. 

TRINGA MABITIHA. 

The Purple Sandpiper is frequently found on tlie sboKS 
of Great Ttritain, during the winter nioQtLa, in localities 
tbat suit its liabits. Its geographical distribution extends 
over most northern countries, such as the Hudson's Bay, 
Greenland, Iceland, Norway, and ibe Faroe lelnnds. The 
present species is more a northern and north-western bird 
than a north-eastern one, and is found to extend its sum- 
mer niignitioD to higher northern latitudes than any others 
of its family. During the periods of migration the Pur- 
|ilc feindpipcr is very frequently found on some parts of 
the Mediterranean, and particularly on the const of Genoa, 
but about inland seas and rivers it is an exceedingly rare 
occurrence to sec one at any time of the year. 

The locality preferred by the Purple Sandpiper is a 
rocky sen-coast, but tlie bird is occasionally known to pass 
the winter in considerable numbers on tlie southern coasts 
of England and Holland. 

About the middle of the month of April the Purple 
Sandpipers migrate northward to breed, and return again 
about September in flocks of thirty or more. It is very 
remarkable that the bird in question should shew exclu- 
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sive preference to rocky and stony ground to so great 
an Client as it does, which la sufficiently proved by the 
great nnmbcra that frequent such localities, and more so )iy 
a circumstance which has brought so many of this species 
to the coast of Holland, where it was not known to be 
found before, namely, the erection of those stroni,' and gi- 
gantic breakwaters which were constructed in order to siive 
that part of North Holland from the fury of the waves and 
high floods. \Vc allude to the sluices of Kattwyck, on the 
masonry of which the Purjiie Sandpipers arc sure to be 
foimd during their residence in that country. Great num- 
bers are also found on the rocky coasts of Scotland as 
well as ICnghmd and VValeo, and some visit Ireknd. 

The purple colouring of the present species is a peculiar 
and distinguishing mark, by which the naturalist distin- 
guishes the Purple Sandpiper at a single glance, where 
it is present ; and its manners arc almost ei]ual]y peculiar 
and amusing to the observer; for the bird runs with the 
greatest ease and rapidity over Ihc rocky ground, alter- 
nately retiring in order to escape the force of the rolling 
wave, and again following the recciling waters very closely, 
in pursuit of the aniraalcuHne matter that happens to be 
washed up, so as to overtake it before it has time to escape. 
The long toes and sharp arched claws of the bird enable 
it to perform its motions on the slippery stones with ease 
and security. The Purple Sandpiper has been thought to 
be afraid of wetting itself, and seeking for that reason 
mtficd etony objects for alighting, but this notion can hardly 
be msonable, as the bird is frequently seen to alight on 
the water, and to swim with apparent ease, and its plumage 
also eeema to be more adapted for this purpose than that 
of any other sandpiper, which we shall describe in its pro|)er 
place hercaltcr. 
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The flight of this bird is very quick and undulating, fre- 
quently performed close to the water, even when the waves 
fo the sea run high ; at other times it files in a straight line 
at a great elevation, particularly when in coui]>Hny of many 
of its species. The present species is the least shy of its 
family, and it may be generally approached within a few 
paces; it is also exceedingly sociable with its own species, 
but rarely seen in company with other Sandpipers, owing 
to its peculiar locality and habits. 

The call-note of tlie Purple Sandpiper resembles that of 
the swallow, and ia very often repeated. 

lis food consists chiefly in shell-tish of the smallest di- 
mensions, niollusca, and other marine productions, that are 
washed upon the rocky shelves, and this accounts for the 
manner in which the bird watches the receding waves at all 
times on the rocky ground, among tlic crevices uf which a 
new supply is regularly produced. 

It may not be unworthy of notice to remark here, that the 
sea coast of Holland is particularly well supplied with a 
kind of bivalve shell-fish, which are collected among the 
strong masonry before alluded to, and have thus provided a 
table in the sandy wilderness for these periodical travellerB. 
The feet of their abundance is intruded upon the notice of 
most persons visiting Holland, by means of the repi«senta- 
tions of figures and houses that are made at Schcveningen 
of these ahclls, and offered to every passing traveller by 
the fishermen. 

The present species ia generally in excellent condition, 
which may in a great measure be attributed to the immense 
supply of food it finds at each turning of the tides, not 
only in our moderate climates, but also in every part of 
the world, whatever the climate may be. Even where 
floating ice in to be found in mountains, marine pro- 



ductions hang to some parts, and this accounts for the 
Puiple Sandpiper being seea to mo about on euch situations, 
u recorded by northern traveliers. 

This species breeds amidst the rocky valleys of Ice- 
land and other northern countrica; the nest, consisting of 
> hollow place in the ground, lined with a few mosses or 
other herbage, contains three or four eggs of an oblong 
tbape. It does not unfrcqucnlly happen that u pair re- 
mains here to breed, but the nest and e^s are very difficult 
\<j obtain. 

The entire length of the Purple Sandpiper is eight inches 
aud a quarter; the beak one inch and a quarter; the wing, 
from the carpus to the tip, five inches three lines ; the tarsus 
ten lines and a half. 

The plumage of the adult bird in Eummor seems not to 
he well understood by British Ornithologists, at least we 
do not find it properly described by any individual in this 
country. The feathers of the top of the head and back, 
scapulars, and tertials are reddish brown, with black centres, 
which reflect metallic colours according to the light; the 
tips of the scapulars and tertials are white ; the wing-coverts 
are cinereous dusky ; quills dusky, the roots of which are 
white ; the greater wing-coverts are edged with white ; the 
middle tail-feathers are black, with rufous yellow edges; 
tlie others have cinereous dusky edges. The forehead and a 
Btreak extending over the eyes, pure while ; the chin and 
throRt also white; the cheeks are tinged with rufous aud 
finely spotted with dusky; the throat Is soiled white, mixed 
with grey, and spotted with dusky streaks; the crop, sides, 
and front of the breast nre cinereous brown, with dusky spots 
that surround the shalls, and fan out over the feather, leaving 
a white tip and edge ; the remainder of the under parts arc 
mure white, and the spots more elongated and becoming 
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smaller towants the tail ; the upper tail-covcrts have the 
edges of tlie foilhets white ; the centres blnck. The beak 

and IcgB of the bird arc bright orange-yellow; the claws 
black and niueli arrlied ; the iris is dusky. 

The plumage of iLe Purple ii^andpiper is not only sutl, 
but very thick, close, and downy, coDBecjuenlly well adapted 
for the climate it inhabits, and for the purpose of swim- 



The winter plumage is that from which it has most pro- 
bably derived its name, and in which we have figured it in 
our Plate. The entire pliiniago consists of a cinereous dusky 
feathering for the upper parts, with exception of white edges 
to tiiG feathers of the wing-covcrts ; a white streak passes over 
and surrounds the eye ; the chin, belly, and vent are while ; 
the white uuderparts are nil spotted witli dusky, in con- 
sequence of that colour occupying the centre of each feather. 
The head aud feathers of the back reflect a delicate purple ; 
the legs are yellow, also the beak, at the base, and dusky 
towards its tip ; iris dusky. 
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Thb Pane and Dunlin, as these birds were Formerly 
called, have many years since been proved to be one and 
tlie Bame bird in different plumages, consequent upon age 
and sei ; Vfe prefer the name of Dunlin, for many reasons, 
and propose to call it bo during tbe present description, 
Of all the Sandpipers that visit Great Britain, the present 
species is the most numerous, and met with all along our 
coast, particularly in the autumn of the year, and during 
ihc winter. The Dunlin is distributed over Europe, Asia, 
Northern Africa, and America, and is every where plentiful 
slong the sea-coast, where it runs about incessantly in search 
of its food. 

Towards the autumn, the Dunlin retires from the severe 
northern regions, where it breeds, towards the south, and 
returns again by the middle of April. The numbers that 
arrive on our coast in the autumn are so great, that we con 
hardly speak of flocks of hundreds, but must enumerate them 
by tlioosands, although it may appear very incredible ; where 
such a flock alights, it actually covers the sands to a great 
extent. The migratory journeys of the Dunlin are jwr- 
foitned early in the morning, or late at night, when they fly 
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dose to the ground along tLe sea-shore, or high in the »ir 
across tbe vatcr, flying in a straigLl line at a quick pace. 
When the flock ie put up by the approach of an eoemy, it 
onlyfliee to a little diatance, and presently returns again, 
provided the spot affords food in plenty. The locality best 
suited to the habits of the Dunlin, is flat, soft, slippery, and 
muddy ground close to the water's edge, either of sea, lake, 
01 river, but the larger numbets will at most limes be found 
along the sea coast. 

It seems that the Dunlin has an aversion for trees, grass, 
or cover of any kind, although not apparently from any 
feeling of fear or distrust, since we know that jt frequents 
shores close to cottages, where the country possesses the usual 
attraction of being open and bleak. 

It is wortliy of observation that the old and young birds 
of this species arc hardly ever known to migrate in mixed 
groups, but always keep each to themselves ; the old birds 
may be known by their uniform plumage, whereas the voung 
ditfcr in plumage very greatly, which may be owing to differ- 
ently advanced states of moulting, and thus form a motley 
group. 

The genera] appearance of a flock of Dunlins in spring 
plumage, is exceedingly beautiful, whether on the wing or 
on the ground, particularly in consequence of their motions 
being simultaneous, as if by command of a leader. When 
the Dunlin is in the act of feeding on the ground, it carries 
its body in a horizontal direction, and its head in unison, 
with a short neck, advancing all the white with ease and 
grace, and is able to run very fast if uiged to speed. The 
flight of this species has nothing pecubar in it, and only 
shews its affinity to its Gimily. 

This bird is not shy, and can easily be kept in con- 
finement, the required food is, however, a drawback to 
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making it a companion in a sitting-room. The call-note 
ffsetnblea tlie Bound ktcee, kwtf ! and is very often heard. 
The food of tlie Dunlin consists principally of insects 
and their larvae, and small worms, which it dcawa forth 
"ith its beak out of the soft mud; and for want of these, 
imall beetles, gnats, and sandflies, where the ground affords 
them. In confinement, worms must be chopped up in 
bread and milk, which very Boon accustoms the bird to 
■mivCTsal paste, varied from time to time vrith a supply of 
worms ; and accompanied at nil times by a dish of clean 
water for bathing, and for standing in to cool its feet. 

The present species retires to the north-eastern parts of 
Europe to breed ; Iceland and Lapland are also the birth- 
places of great numbers. It has been remarked, that the 
Ounlia follows the custom of the rook, in constructing 
its nest in society with those of its own species, thus ac- 
counting for the large flights that keep together at 
•II limes of the year. Thus much is ascertained, that these 
binU choose ihcir breeding locality on flats inland, and at a 
considerable distance from the sea, and where they breed 
several broods are hatched ; the nest consists of a hollow 
scratched in the ground, genemlly on a raised clod or hillock 
in moist situations ; this hollow is scantily lined with dry 
mocscs, and other vegetable productions found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the eggs are three or four in number and marked 
u represented in our plate. During the time of hatching, 
the male bird amuses its mate with its song, but as soon a£ 
■iangcT approaches, he gives notice of it by means of an 
tbnn note, which gives the female time to run from the 
neat, and assist in worrying the enemy. This behaviour fre- 
quently shews the intruder where the nest is, and thus 
becomes the cause of its destruction, or rather that of the 
eggs. The young leave the nest as soon as they are 
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hatched, and hide so effectually, that it rc<iuire8 a dog I 
to find them. SoDie oniilhologists inform ns that ihe Dun- 
lin only shews ilsclf inland during the breeding-season; we 
have, however, shot several on the banks of the Thames, 
many miks from ils mouth, during the winter, particularly 
when the snow lay deep on the ground, at which times these 
birds frequent patches of sand or gmvelly creeks, which have 
been sheltered from the snow by overhanging banks. The 
Dunlin is known to breed annually in the northern coun- 
ties of England, and in Scotland. 

The measurements of the Dunlin are these ; entire 
length eight inches ; the beak one inch and a quarter ; the 
wing from the carpus to the tip four inches and a half. 

The adult in spring plumage bears great resemblance 
to the foregoing species, the Purple Sandpiper, at the same 
period of the year, but the beak and legs of the Dunlin 
being black, distinguish it without a moment's doubt. Tho 
plumage of the top of the head and back is ferruginous 
brown with markings of dusky and black on the centres 
of the feathers ; the neck is greyish-asli, spotted with black 
and dusky, the spots being most numerous about the upper 
parts of the breast and sides ; some appear on the flanks ; 
the belly and vent ore while; the rump and upper tail- 
coverts are ash-colour and black ; the middle lail-fcathers 
dark hair brown, with paler edges, the outer ash-colounxl ; 
the chin is wjiite; the eheeka streaked with baii^brown 
and grey ; the iris brown. 

The winter plumage of the same bird Is a general colouring 
of bistre-brown with pale edges to the feathers and a tinge 
of cinereous .ish-colour; the chin, belly, and vent white, 
the iris dusky. 

The egg figured 2U1 in that of the Dunlin. 
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The Pectoral Sandpiper is a bird of raic occurrence in 
Britain, and has not hitherto been met with in any other 
part of Europe. Its native regions arc the northern and 
north-western parts of America. Mr. Audubon describes 
this bird as frequenting the sea-shore and the mouths of 
rivers, where it may be seen, most particularly at low-water, 
in search of food, which it procures by probing the soft mud 
or sand with its beak, for insects; it has never been met 
with in the interior by any ornithologists that we arc aware 
(if, whence one may with propriety infer that its favourite 
locality is by the sea-side, and its food marine insects. 
Respecting the reproduction of the species, nothing is as 
yet known or described. 

The dimensions of the present species arc as follows ; the 
entire length nearly nine inches; the beak one inch one line; 
the wing, from the ciirpus to the tip, five inches two lines ; 
Uie tanus one inch ; the middle toe, without the nail, one 
inch. 

The top of the head is rufous brown, spotted with dusky: 
the nape cinereous : the hinder part of the neck, back, 
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M«|HilBn ud teortiab ue yellow uti brown a 
witli tfae centres of tbe ftathen dnifcy at tbe lips, anil cine- ' 
nwoB at the baae; the leaser and greattr wing-coverts are 
duAy, with pale wood-tnown edgea; tbe secondaries arc 
edged with white, and the temwndet part dusky, as well as 
the quill-feathraa ; the mmp and two middle tail-fenthers are 
black, the oater tail-feaUieiB axe dnereovs black, and ull of 
them are edged with yellowish-brown ; from the beak ex- 
tendi a doiky line to the eye, and over it a. nhite streak ; 
the chin, belly, and rent are white ; the cliecks, sides of the 
nech, and npper part of the breast are spotted with black, 
and more or lew tinted with wood-brown and yellow. The 
eyes are dnaky ; the beak and 1^ olivt-grecn ; tip of OxM 
beak and dawa doafcy. ' 
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*^ »*i Curlew Trin^'a was first inlroduccd to iLe notice of 

••■wt ornilhulogisls by Pennant, and a gentleman of the 

-^ _ '^e of Bay, who met with a specimen at Sandwich, and 

I ^* apecica was considered of rare occurrence, but, since the 

. *^f;«t is better understood, and the distinguishing marks 

^*2 been more generally pointed out, the Curlew Tringa ia 

■ ^ wnly frequently met with on its passage north or south, 

^_ *■ several pairs are known to breed here, and remain con- 

^^^ <»ently alt the year round with us. 

^ ■'he geographical distribution of the present species ex- 

_ •i^ not only over Europe, Asia, and Africa, but also over 

*^ northern psrta of America, yet it nowhere appears in 

- ^*^li great numbers as some others of its fiimily. In Europe 

*^3lend8 over the most northern countries, except Iceland 

^"^■i the upper part of Norway, and from thence eprcada over 

^^ entire continent to the most southern countries. In 

sia it ranges from north to south through Persia and India. 

Africa it is also to be met with in Egypt and at the 

of Good Hope; and in America its principal sojourn is 

** Onadtt and Georgia. 
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The locality frequented by the Curlew Tringa U most fre- 
quently the fiandy, flat, sea-const, and, during its migrations, 
also the flat shores of inland seas or lakes, and ponds, where 
the vegetation is short and thin. 

During high-water the Curlew Triaga passes the time on 
the shores of rivers, lakes, ponds, &c., but no sooner has 
the tide turned and left the muddy flat shores of the sea ex- 
posed, than the bird returns thither, and reraains closely 
following up the receding waves in pursuit of its food, which 
is obtained by probing the soft mud with its bill. 

The food of this species consists in small worms, insects, 
shrimps, sand-hoppers, and the larvce of insects, on which it 
thrives exceeding well, and becomes fat. 

In conflncment it may be kept on universal paste, pro- 
vided a constant supply of fresh water is not wanting, as 
this bird never swallows its food without having first dipped 
it in water. 

That the Curlew Tringa is a migratory species is well 
known and generally acknowledged, but how far it journeys 
north to breed is not well ascertained : in Europe we have 
reason to sujipose that Finnland is the country whore the 
greatest number congregate for that purpose, although some 
few remain in England, and on the opposite coasts of Hol- 
land and France. We ore not able to give any particulars 
respecting the nest and eggs ; Temminck describes the eggs 
OS resembling those of other sandpipers in colour and shape, 
but we have never seen a specimen either in a public or pri- 
vate collection : should we be so fortunate to succeed in oar 
endeavours to obtain the sight of one, we shall figure it in a 
subsequent number. 

A considerable proof that this bird does not travel to 
any great distance northward to breed, is afforded by the 
early return of individuals in the end of our summer, fre- 



quenUy in Jaly; ihe young also art'ive in groups of ten or 
twelve in August and September. 

The flight of the Curlew Tringa is quick, and performed 
by rapid inotioDs of the sharp pointed wings, while flying at 
a high elevation ; but skimming, when passing low over the 
water or flats. By nature this bird is not shy, but may very 
osUt be approached within gun-shot ; and when surprised 
by an enemy, it Bquule close to the ground and becomes an 
easy prey, provided there is only a single individual on the 
(pot ; where there is a party congregated, they are more cir- 
cumspect, although when fired at they soon return again to 
the same spot. We ascribe this latter circumstance to the 
local nature of the spots Frequented by these birds, the soil 
of which affords a greater quantity of food, that suits their 
taste, than is to be found elsewhere. 

The day time is passed by this species in feeding and 
roosting, and the night in travelling during the time of mi- 
^mtioo, but at other seasons the Curlew Tringa lies quiet 
during the night. 

The call-note of this species is a ehrill piping sound, which 
it utters at times on the wing, but not frequently. 

The Curlew Tringa is in all states to be distinguished 
Irom tlic other sandpijiers, by its curved beak, white rump 
and upper tail-coverts, and also by ita longer legs, principally 
consisttsg in tlie greater length of the naked part of the 
tibia. 

The entire length of the Curlew Tringa is seven inches 
■ndahalf; the beak measures one inch and a half ; the legs, 
including the naked part of the tibia, one inch nine lines. 
The beak of the Curlew Tringa extends from the forehead in 
a graceful sweep to the tip, as represented in our Plate, and 
is of an entirely black colour. The legs arc also black in the 
adult and dusky in the young bird. The iris is very dark 
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brown. The plumage of this species in different stages is 
very varied, we therefore describe it here. The adult male 
bird has the head and back bright rust-coloured, with black 
spots and marks on the feathers ; the forehead, chin, and 
circle round the eyes are whitish ; the space between the beak 
and eyes dusky; over this space aud the eyes runs a band of 
bright rust colour ; the cheeks arc rufous and white inter- 
mixed, and streaked with dusky; the throat, breast, and 
sides are reddish rust-colour, the latter with white edges, and 
a dusky marking between the two colours. 

The thighs, belly, and vent are white, with mst-coloured 
markings, and arrow-shaped black spots and streaks. The 
edge of the wing is white with dusky spots; the wing- 
coverts arc cinereous dusky, with black shafts and paler 
edges to each feather, the tcrtials arc more decided in colour- 
ing ; the secondaries still darker, with white edges, the quills 
ore dusky: the lower part of the back is blackish grey, 
edged with white ; the rum]i the same but lighter, oqd 
white on its sides ; the upper tail-coverta are pure white 
with dusky square spots ; the tail brownish-ash, with white 
edges and shafts. 

The winter plumage of the adult is as follows, — the head, 
back, scapulars, greater and lesser wing-coverts, and tail are 
ash-grey, and faintly marked by the pale dusky centres of 
the feathers ; the cheeks, sides of the neck, and breast are 
the same, but much fainter ; the chin, forehead, region of the 
eyes, breast, belly, and vent are soiled white ; the rump and 
upper tail-coverts, white, with dusky markings as in the 



The plumage of the young bird is also remarkably differ- 
ing ; the top of its head, nape, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, 
and tertials are yellowish ash-colour, with black spots, and 
greenish yellow edges, the larger feathers on the back and 
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upper parts are marked with a black zone, that divides 
the light edges from the central colouring; the tertids 
haTe rufous edges on their outer webs ; the fore part, 
sides, and front of the neck are buff-colour, finely marked 
with black, the rest of the under parts are white, as also the 
udes of the rump and upper Uul-coverts. 
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SCHINTZ SANDPIPER. 

TBINOA 9CHINTZII. 
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The SehiDtz Sandpiper fans been included in the list of 
British Birds since the occurrence of a Bpecinien that was J 
killed near Stoke Heath in Shropshire, and which is still „ 
preserved in the collection of Six Rowland Hill, as we ore " 
informed by Mr. Ejton. 

It is moat certainly a very rare visitant in Great Britain, 
and is nowhere in Europe plentifiil. 

According to some continental ornithologists, this Sand- 
piper is generally seen in company with the purre or dunlin, 
the stints, Stc, but very seldom in flocks of its own Epccies. 
In Denmark, Holstein, and ScLleswig, and along the borders 
of the North Sea and Baltic, it is not very uncommon, and 
several pairs may there be found to breed in company, 
particularly on the Island of Riigen. 

The general appearance of the Schintz Sandpiper is not 
very diSerent from that of the Dunlin, but its larger size 
when the birds are both on the ground together, will be a 
great assistance to the naturalist in singling it out ; its 
movements resemble those of most others of its genua, it 
runs with ease, and its flight is exceedingly quick, and where 
there are several together on the wing, they fly in a compact 
body. 
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It is also observable that a single Schtntz Sandpiper being 
on the ground, is so little afraid of man, that one may vatch 
the motions and manners of this pretty bird with great ease : 
this is so conspicuous that it may serve to point out what 
species the individual belongs to. The peaceable nature of 
this species is equally observable, as it associates not only 
with every other species of Sandpiper, sanderlings, and stints, 
but acts with any of them in concert as a subordinate subject. 
Its call-note is best described by the word trree, trree ! 
uttered in a shrill unmelodious manner. 

The food of the present species consists in aquatic insects, 
mA their larvee, small worms of all descriptions, and small 
beetles which it finds by the water's edge and on moist 
meadows, particularly where cattle feed. 

In consequence of the late return of this bird in the 
sutamn from the north, we infer that it breeds generally in 
very high northern latitudes, although we are informed, as 
before mentioned, that some breed also on the shores of the 
Baltic and the coast of Denmark, where they choose a 
swampy ground interspersed with grassy knolls on which 
the slightly constructed nest is placed, and in which four eggs 
are deposited, that are smaller and narrower than those of the 
dunlin. The spots on those eggs are marked in a smaller 
proportion, the ground colour is pale olive-green with chest- 
nut-brown markings. 

The mea9urement.s of the Schinti Sandpiper are as follows: 
— The entire length six and a half inches ; the beak measures 
nearly an inch ; the wing, from tlie carpus to the tip, four 
inches and a half; the tarsua eleven lines ; the middle toe 
and claw ten lines. 

The specimen from which our plate was taken, being in 
BO intermediate state of plumage, pleasingly unites the fea- 
thering of summer and winter, still bearing some of the rufous 
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and brown feathers of its summer dress, interspersed witli its 
otliMiriae sober coloured winter plumage. This specimen 
bas the upper part of tbe head and checks ash-colour tinged 
vitb brown, the nape and breast the stunc ; the chin, throat, 
and a streak over tbe eye white ; the feathers of all these 
parts liavinfT dark shaft streaks ; the scapulars and back 
present a mixture of the summer feathering, consisting of 
dusky feathers bordered with brown or rufous, among which 
are many feathers of a clear pigeon grey with narrow black 
shaFts. The wings and outer feathers of the tail are bistro- 
brown ; the quill-feathers of the wing and middle feathers of 
the tail dusky. The rump feathers dusky, bordered with 
paler brown. The belly, flanks, thighs, and upper and under 
tail-eoverts silvery white, some of the latter feathers as well 
as the flanks having dusky centres. The under parte of the 
quill-featlierB are ash-colour with white shafts. The iris is 
deep brown ; the beak is, in the adult, entirely black, within 
and without ; in younger birds the beak is flesh colour at the 
base ; the legs are shorter and thinner in proportion than 
those of the dunlin, and naked for a considerable space above 
the knee, between three and four lines — they are in colour 
black, but in cabinet specimens soon become olive-brown. 

The young on their exclusion from the egg have the beak 
straight in form, and greyish-black in colour, as well as their 
clumsy little feet ; their plumage is a mixture of grey, black, 
and rufous. At a more advanced state, they have the upper 
parts rufous, with black centres to the feathers and white 
tips ; the breast and flanks are pate brown or dirty white 
marked with large and rather conrse dusky spots : the beak is 
by this time become curved as in the adult. 

The winter plumage of the adult much resembles that of 
the Purre and dunlin at the same season. In that state the 
top of the head, breast and all the upper plumage, including 
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the long and pointed tertials are clear ash-grey ; the breast 
and head spotted with dusky, the rest having only a narrow 
shaft streak (as in our plate) the eyestreak, chin, and throat 
are white, as well as the belly and under parts ; the small 
coverts of the wings are brownish-grey, the quills dusky. 

In perfect adult summer plumage this bird also resembles 
in a striking degree the above mentioned dunlin or purre : 
it has the top of the head, back, scapulars, and tertials chest- 
nut, marked in the centre of each feather more or less with 
black : the nape, cheeks, and breast more distinctly spotted 
with black on a grey and white ground ; the forehead, eye- 
streak, chin, and throat pure white. The lower part of the 
breast at tliis season is deep black, the edges of the feathers 
tinged with grey. 
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PRATINCOLE. 



8LAREOLA TOKQCATA. 



The Pratincole is a rare accidental visitant 
Great Britain, and has been on]y added to thi 
British Birds since tlie year 1804, when one was shot in 
the month of May in the vicinity of Liverpool, and is, 
according to the Rev. L, Jenyns, now in the collection of 
«ic Earl of Derby. 

Tcmminck infonns ua that this species is very abundant 
in Daltnatia during the spring of the year, particularly on 
the borders of the Lake of Boccagnaro, and that it breeds 
in Sardinia. 

The south and south-eastern countries of Europe, 
jVaU, and Aliica, arc the principal residence of the 
Pntincole, owing to these warmer climates being raore 
favourable to its nature; whicli also accounts for its 
rare occurrence in England, Holland, end France; during 
ibc summer it is not uncommon in the region between tbc 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. In Hungary, great num- 
bers frequent the well-known extensive marshes, and also 
ScUvonia and Turkey. 
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The chosen locality of the Pmtincole during its 
residence in Europe, is in the exteoHive, sandy flats that are 
covered with water during the winter, near lakes, rivers, and 
ponds, where the vegetation is scant, and the ground open and I 
bare of trees or shrubs ; close to the water, or in the shallow 
water it is not found, but low meadows, where cattle and sheep 
feed in great numbers, seem to suit the habits of the bird 
greatly, they are there seen running and fljing about in large 
flocks. When the bird retires to the sea-shore, it is only 
for the purpose of awaiting the arrival of its companions, to 
cross the Mediterranean twice a year, namely, in spring and 
autumn. The French name for the Pratincole is " Perdrii 
de Mer," but as this species baa nothing to do either with 
partridges or the sea, it is a very inappropriate one. In &ct, 
as this species bears so little resemblance to any other Euro* 
peau bird, it is very difficult to locate it properly, and al- 
though we have placed it between the sandpipers and the tailB 
we feel that it has not much claim to be there. 

The appearance of the Pratincole, when on the ground, 
approaches that of the sandpipers most, with exception of 
its lengthened wings and forked tail ; it hardly ever stands 
still, unless it has reached a little lump of earth to rest upon 
for a moment and to look around ; its motions on the ground 
are more like those of our wagtails, inasmuch as it runs with 
great velocity in quick short steps, and frequently flics up in 
pursuit of its food. When anything startles the Pratincole 
while engaged in pursuit of its food, it does not, however, 
like the wagtails, raise its toil, but, on the contrary, beats it 
twice or thrice on the ground, quite closed up, and soon aflei 
takes wing. The flight of this interesting bird is exceedingly 
beautiful ; it acts on the wing very much like the terns, 
particularly the black tern (sterna nigra) ; its evolutions are 
quick and graceful. When a flight of them passes through 
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the air vrithia sig^t, they proceed very swiftly, and on lower- 
ing to lOight they shoot like arrowB by one another ; finally, 
they once more open their wings to their full length and highly 
raised, and then seltle rather closely spread over the ground. 
In its natuiv the Pratincole is sociable and very lively, 
it is also very restless. Where they meet with suitable 
ground, they remain for some time in the neighbourhood, 
flying away in a body, and often returning again in a moment, 
to the great surprise of the beholder who may happen to have 
startled them up. 

The flocks of these birds range generally in number from 
ten to twenty, but rarely mix with any other species ; they 
also breed in groups as it were, the nests not being far distant 
from each other. During the time of migration they unite 
in flocks of several hundreds, settle at times on the 
wastes before-mentioned, each at some distance from its 
neighbour, and if one only calls out, they all take wing, 
circle in a body once or twice over the ground, and then 
move off. 

The call-note sounds like the word, carjahy carjah ! and 
btdra, btdra! very quickly expressed. 

It is an easy ta^k to tame the Pratincole in confinement, 
whether it be old or young, and if carefully treated it will 
live some time. 

The food of the Pratincole consists chiefly in cockchafers 
■nd other beetles of lesser dimensions, and grasshoppers, for 
■hich purpose the bird is supplied with a powerful beak, 
a wide gape, and strong digestive powers and nerves about 
the stomach and swallow ; it also takes gnats and flies during 
its search for the first- mentioned food. It has very inco^ 
rectly been said, that it feeds on small insects, which we are 
able to contmdict with due respect for several authors ; the 
beetles and their remains that are found in its stomach aie 
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of the Mhmag gmamz MdolmtlM, SondMNn; 
AplMidiQi, Hktar, CSmboa, Haipilii% CSnadBlsy ite^ 
alto the miie beede (gijllotepha), vhidi: it obteiiM 
amoiig the jmnig wheat, giiw, cte.; or on the wing 
tadi an opportuitj oAbsy ind vhcn cqptmed; the 
hoUipg its priie irith its beik, beats it on the giMnd 
otdcr to kin it, and to diftst it as nrach as possible of its 
and homy wing^ooirota. 

. Unpeeting the breeding of the FnlineQile Htde is is 
knovn, beyond the report of diepherds who have 
opportunity of fiadi^gthenert; Hhm is adig^ 
of diied gnoKs plseed. in a hoDov on the grannd bewie 
wild flower or aMsdow prodnetion. The flgg» era aud^ 
thiee or ftvr in nnmbet^ and are spo t t ed with.brata* 
the bcginning.of Ai^gnst, the yoansg fly 'about with thia HM: 
birda; the parents, beiqgireiy'Bndiattadied to ttsir 
brood, apcoB i p a ny them ontQ the bcgfamii^ of 
when they one and aD think of reUorini^g, and goiqg 
ward fer the winter. 

The messnrenieali of this spedes difler greatly aeeorf 
to age, owing to the growth of the tail, which iraries 
one inch between old and yoong birds. The adnlt 
about ten inches, the yoong only nine, to nine 
three lines. Some instances of very old males are on 
which measmed ten inches and a half, and a trifle 
in consequence of the greater length of their tail-: 
The head is lather bulky towards the hinder part, 
tapering towards the beak ; the eyes are Tery &r from 
beak and wide apart, the forehead flat ; the neck short 
thick ; the tarsi and tibia almost of equal length ; the 
is short, and the quills very long in proportion, the o 
tail-feathers exceed the two middle feathers by nearly fc"^^^ 
inches and a half in length, the tail is therefore ncn^*-^ 
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forked; the general texture of tlic featlicrs is silky, line, 
oTitl dose — the shafts of the <\n\]la are very stout at t)ic 
base, tapering to their tip, and a little turned up at their 
extretnity. 

The beak is broad at the base and pointed at the lip, 
Btraight from the forehead on the upper ridge, and arched to 
a point at the tip, the upper mandible receives the under one 
within it, the gape is very vide and elastic ; in young birds 
the beak is not nearly so large as in the adult, which is an 
apology for some former ornithologists who have made two 
species of it in consei^uence. 

The colour of the beak is black, the base of the lower 
lible bright vermilion, in the spring particularly. 

ii^ is chestnut-brown, and the eyelids arc white, 
of small feathers. The legs are transparent black 
titli a r«d ground colour, the claws black. 

Tbe feathering of the adult is as follows : — the chin iind 
Cbroat mellow rufous yellow, palest at the chin and sur- 
tbundetl by a narrow velvet black band ; the breast is 
brownish yellow. The belly, thighs, vent, and under 
tail-coverts vhite; the under wing-eoverts arc rich orange 
drown ; the head, neek, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and 
tertiala umber brown, the rump orange brown, the upper 
tttil-coTcrts white; quills dusky; the feathers of the tail 
duaky, with their bases white. Mate and female nearly 
alike. 

The young of the year have the upper plumage brown, 
with reddish-brown edges to the featlicrs ; the throat pale 
brown, and tlie band around it, which is black in the adult, 
uuly marked out by a few dusky brown spots ; the breast 
clouded with brown and dusky, and the under parts pearl- 
grey and white. 

The egg figured :?():■, is that of the Pratincole, and 
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differs greatly from the egg we erroneously figured in 
the quarto edition of our work on British Birds, but hav- 
ing had that from the collection of a friend who is 
considered a first-rate ornithologist we can only under 
present circumstances retrace our steps and represent the 
proper one. 
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PLATE CCVI. 

LANDRAIL. 
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' H» Landmil is a regular sammeT visitant in Great Britain, 
"** Very gcnera]]y distributed over tbc kingdom during that 
tone of (he yovr ; it amves early in May from the south of 
"'^pc, but, gtrange to say, we never met with any one 
'"^"on who has seen it arrive ; tLey must of course travel hy 
"'gbt (uid probably await a fovourable wiuil for erossing the 
^"""Qod, as their flight seems to U6 very ill adapted for loDg 
J'unitfys or encounters of even a breeze. 

'U gvogiaphical distribution extends over most parts of 

ymptj Asia, Africa, and even Uie West Indies. In 

I '•'ope it has been met with very near the highest parts of 

f , ^'*ay, but the greater Dumbcts only tVequcnt our climate 

^c summer, and, daring the winter months, inhabit the 

^Ui of Europe and the warmer regions in general. The 

■^en localities of the Landrail are low meadows, gntasy osier 

^^** and clover. Aa soon as the bird arrives, it gives notice 

*** presence by its incessant call-note, erck-errk, crek-crtk! 

'^'^•^nunccd in a hoarse but subdued note ; this note it utters 

1 the morning ami evening, until the hen sits on the 

Pile nost is not oflcn found, owing to its being gcncr- 



ally placed among the standing grass thai is allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for hay, and consequently on an average 
just long enough to allow the young brood to run about. 
In our part of the country (Chertsey) the Landrail is very 
plentiful, particularly on what is called Chertsey mead, and 
ve have the opportunity of watching the birds" habits in per- 
fection : but the number of them is not the same every year, 
which we attribute to the wind and weather they meet with 
during their migrations. The slightest obstacle will induce 
the Landrail to remain on tic south side of the Channel to 
breed, such as a sudden change of wind, or cold weather 
setting in. The numbers that are here this year are less than 
usual on the mead, which may be owing to a high Sood that 
occurred later than usual in the spring, and we arc the more 
induced to believe the correctness of this supposition as we 
have obtained information irom a Irtcnd, who resides on higher 
ground, that he has some of these birds in his fields where he 
has never before known them to be. 

The habits of the Landrail are peculiar to itself, it skulks 
at all times and hides so cleverly, that, if it were not for its 
call-note, few individuals would ever be aware of its presence ; 
its narrow shape enables it to run through the thickest her- 
bage with a velocity that outdoes the rapidity of many a 
dog, who has no other means of following up this game but 
by continually jumping over the grass. Wc have many a 
time gone in pursuit of the bird with one of the best nosed 
dogs imaginable, but the Landrail could generally foil the 
animal by doubling among the grass. The best mode of 
obtaining the bird is to leave it unmolested untd all the 
grass is cut but a small portion, and then hunt this over care- 
fully and silently, load the gun with a small charge of powder 
and No, 8 shot, and fire at it as soon as it rises from the 
ground ; tlie flight of the Landrail is slow and close to the 
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ground, consei^ueDtty very easy to kill, yel if it is only 
witiged, a dog is required Lo find it, and it is impossible 
to Follow it without, unless the pursuer watch the tops of 
tlie grosses moving as the bird runs. 

The food of the Landrail is worms, snails, and insects, 
as well as herbage and grass seeds, on which it gets generally 
BO very fiit, tiat when dressed for the table it is quite a 
rich and savoury morsel. The best way to roast this game 
is by rolling it up in a lettuce leaf in order that it may 
not be too much dried up. 

Where the grass is left for a. longer period on the ground 
tluui is usually done, the birds have two broods in the 
snmmer ; this may not generally bo allowed to be so, but 
we speak from experience, having on the same day killed 
birds nearly full grown, and old ones full of eggs, in places 
where they have not been disturbed. 

The nest is placed on the ground among the grass and 
consists of a fabric of dry leaves and stalks of the locality. 
The eggs are generally from eight to ten in number. The 
young, which are covered with dull black down, run about 
immediately and are very difficult to find : they make 
their appearance between the beginning and middle of June, 
and some a fortnight later. After the yotmg are hatcla-d, 
the male recommences its call-note and otleti thus betrays 
the precise spot where the family reside. 

The lowest, rankest, and thickest herbage is generally 
its situation, and on the approach of an enemy they run 
invariably to some dry overgrown ditch for shelter. While 
going in pursuit of these birds, we have found among other 
tricks which the Landrail practises to avoid being put up or 
flushed, that it climbs trees of low growth and runs along 
their branches with the greatest case, and hides among the 
foliage, although this is its last retreat, from whence it 
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is forced to lake wing and becomes an easy mari^ to 
kill. 

BeFore fiotsliing the history of this bird we will add a 
circumstance that may be of use to any one who wishes 
to g;et sight of a Landrail without much trouble, provided 
there is one or more in the immediate neighbourhood. We 
were Eshing off the banks of the river Thames for trout, 
with wliat is called running- tackle, during which process 
the reel was frequently wound and unwound, thus pro- 
ducing very nearly the sound of the Landrails' call-note ; 
to our surprise we heard the sound repeated close behind 
us, and, on looking round, we saw a bird of this species 
running out of the grass not more than five or six yards 
from UB ; it was evidently attracted to the spot by the 
noise of the reel, and since that time we have more 
than once made the Laodrails answer to our call thus 
produced. 

The Landrail measures about ten inches in leugth ; the 
wing, from the carpus to the tip, four inches and a quar- 
ter. 

The plumage of the Landrail is very handsome, and some 
of its tints exceedingly beautiful and delicate, the head, neck, 
back, scapulars, tcrtials, tail-coverts, and tail are yellow, with 
brown centres to each feather, and a dusky elongated streak 
on their shafts ; the wings and wing-coverts are of a rich 
golden chestnut; the quiUs are reddish brown; breast, 
belly, llijghs, and under tail-coverts pale butf-colour with 
transverse bars of umber brown. The cheeks and sides of 
the neck, and a streak over the eyes, arc tinged with delicate 
grcyish-osh; the beak is wood-brown on the tip and ridge 
of the upper mandible, flcBh-culoured at the base and under 
mandible ; the legs are pale raw-umber, with a tinge of flesh 
colour ; the iris hazel. 
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The female and young liaye less tinge of grey aboat the 
head, and the colouring of the wings and wing-coverts is less 
bright in tint, they are neither of them quite so large in 
size* 

The egg figured 206 is that of the Landrail. 
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PLATE CCVII. 

WATER RAIL. 

RALLUS AQUATICUS. 

The Water Rail is a British bird well-known to persons 
who are either fond of snipe-shooting or angling, as it fre- 
quents most of our low and marshy districts near rivers, 
ponds, ditches, and swamps, and it is also widely distributed 
over Europe, Asia, and the northern parts of Africa. There 
are several notices of this bird having been met with singly 
and also in flocks on the Atlantic Ocean ; and like some of our 
warblers that remain with us the whole year, yet increase in 
numbers during certain parts of the year, the present species 
is more abundant with us during the spring and autumn than 
at other times. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made, was taken 
near Esher, in a very singular manner ; a woman put her 
hand in her hen-house for the purpose of taking hens' eggs 
out of a nest, and the bird in question took hold of her fin- 
ger ; she drew it consequently out of the nest and brought 
it to us for jale ; as tlie weatlier was very inclement this 
bird must have run in tliere probably for shelter or food ; 
we kept it caged for several years, and, although it seemed 
happy enough, we eould not tame it or make it come to 
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US for food : bread and uiilk and chopped ran meat suUcil 
it very well, and worms from time to time seemed a 

I tlaioty reliah, fresh water was also daily Eupplied, and vraa 
a great requisite. TLis bird became, on account of its 
inoficnsive and pleasing Labits, a great favourite with ub, 
and lived in perfect hamiooy with many other species, its 
residence being in a garden aviary. It was remarkably quick 
in all its motions, to the great discomfiture occasionally of its 
companions. Wc hod at one time in the same place a pair of 
godwits : these pretty creatures were in the habit, after heavy 
lains. of boring in the soft gravel of their enclosure in order to 
procure their favourite food, worms, and often, when so em- 
loyed, the Rail from his hiding-plaee would watch tlicir 
motions, and when one of them brought up in hia beak a 
bright and tempting worm, this little creature would rush to 
the spot, snatch the worn) from Its captor, and retreat with it 
to his shelter, before the astonished godwit had recovered 
from his surprise ; indeed, so quick were his motions, if any 

I attempt was made to catch him, that his speed was greater 
than the eye could follow, hia transit across the cage having 
only the appearance of a shadow. At other times he would 
walk carefully and sedately about, but would seldom come 
forth to feed when any one watched, unless tempted by a 
email frog, or something equally irresistible. It was a curious 
thing to sec him manage this last delicacy ; if about half- 
grown he would take it by one of the hind legs, and tightly 
holding it in his beak would wash and beat it about in the 
Water-pan until no strength, motion, or etilfness remained in 
the reptile, he would then begin to draw it into his beak as 
the boa- constrictor is said to do his prey, swallowing it by 
degrees until all had disappeared. We have the bird still in 
R glass-case stuffed, in its usual attitude, the same as we 
represent it. 
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The locality in vbich we vcrj often meet with this species 
is by the rivei^side, among the Uiickest herbage, flngs, osier* 
beds, and muJdy ditches, and also frcqiientJy perched on the 
lower branches of over-hanging willows, and ash, and elder 
trees. 

We have seen it more frequently during the severest win- 
ter weather than at any otiier time, but never more than a 
pair in one spot. It conceals itself almost as cleverly as the 
landrail, but owing to its silence must be put up by a dog, 
or surprised in an exposed situation. On the continent of 
Europe it is considered a migratory visitant, but this may be 
owing to its close habits, and to its being more observed dar- 
ing its passage in the spring and autumn. 

The flight of the Water Rail is slow and apparently ill- 
sustained, for we never saw it even leave the neighbourhood. 
Tills is very rcmarhable when we consider the several au- 
thentic accounts of many of them having at diluent times 
been seen and even captured several hundred miles frtim the 
lard, as before-mentioned. This bird runs with great ease, 
not only on the ground, among the cover of grasses and the 
thickest aquatic herbage, but also along the branches of trees 
and railings. 

The food this species generally looks for in a natural state 
is worms, slugs, aquatic insects, and the smallest frogs, &;c. 

The nest, which is composed of grasses and sedge, is very 
difficult to find, owing to its being so closely coueealed among 
the thickest herbage, and more generally placed in spots 
where one can hardly ever keep a footing. Now and then 
a nest is found on the banks of the river Mole, in Surrev, 
where it is more easily taken, in consequence of the nature of 
the ground and luxuriant growth of sedge-weeds ; the eggs 
are, in size and colouring, as represented in our Plate. 

The Water Rail measures from eleven to eleven inches 
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i half in length ; the wing, from the carpus to the tip, 
or inches nine lines ; the beak, one inch nine lines, dusky 
the tip and upper ridge, and bright red at the base, which 
lour &de8 gradually in that of the dusky tip ; the eye is 
enetian red. The top of the head, neck, back, sea- 
wing-coverts, tertials, and rump, are olivacious dusky 
9 with black oval centres to the feathers ; the quills are 
id[j, as also the tail. A streak over the eye, the cheeks, 
, sides and front of the neck, and breast are bluish 
Sate-oolonr ; the sides and flanks are barred black and white ; 
▼ent is raw umber ; under tail-coverts, soiled white. The 
are brownish-claret, with bluish joints. 
The male and female are alike. 
The egg figured 207 is that of the Water Bail. 
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SPOTTED CRAKE. 



CBEX pobza: 



HB spotted Crake, although considered a aummer vibI- 
lant in Great Britain, occurs more frequently in milder 
climates than in our own ; and the exceeding eleallhineas 
of its habits, combined wiih its actual rarity, concur to render 
it a bird very seldom obtained. The most northern lati- 
tude of this species in Europe is the central part of Sweden, 
irom whence it extends over all the southern countries of 
the European continent, occurring more plentifully on ap- 
pronchin^ the south and south-east. In Asia it is variouBly 
distributed according to the temperature of the land, and 
it has frequently been obtained from Africa. 

Tho locality frequented by the Spotted Crake ia flat, low, 
and marshy land, particularly where the ground ia well 
covered with flaga and sedges ; and Id countries whose climate 
auit8 this species it is very plentiful. 

The middle of March is the time when this species begins 
to tnigratc northward from ita winter retreat in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and the opposite shores of the Mcditemnean. Like 
many other species of birds, this also chooses the night for 
its time of niigralion. 

There is little doubt that the Spotted Crake breeds in 
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Eogliuid ; but ou tuTouni of the localitins it frequents and 
the usual circniDstances that cause those spots to be lefl 
undisturbed during the breeding season, it is more difficult 
to find ihe nest and eggs than it is to meet with the bird 
itself: we allude to the circumstance ot the meadows being 
generally left unfre<jueuted until after hay-making, during 
which time the young of Crakes and many other birds, must 
have had time to ijuit the nest. 

In our neighbourhood, birds of the present femily are 
every now and then met with, and a young of the pre- 
ceding year of the Spotted Ciake was shot in April by 
a person who is exceedingly fond of this sport, and who 
fires at e?ery bird that gets up, pursuing this pastime through- 
out tlic year. A water-spaniel is the best dog for finding 
this species, as it invariably hides among the tallest and 
tliickcst sedges, or among alder and willow bushes during 
the Jay : and the most likely spots in which to find it 
are the thick grassy edges of a ditch : so much does this 
bird conceal itself among thick foliage, that it is frequently 
unable to fly up for want of room to expand its wings. 
On high and dry ground it is in vain to seek for the Spotted 
Crake, but it is OL-casionally found in woods and forests 
where swamps occur. 

When the present species ventures by some chance into 
open ground during the day, it is seen to run with long 
strides, and so fast and low to the ground that it resembles 
more a rat than a long legged hird ; to which resemblance 
its dark brown colour greatly contributes, and deceives 
sportsmen who arc unacquainted with it. Its very light 
weight allows the bird to run with case over the surface of 
water-plants; it is also very expert In swimming, which 
it performs with ease and keeps up with some continuance. 
When the Spotted Crake is put up by a dog, or otherwise 
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duturbed, it flies very unstcftdily, and its legs lian^ down 
like those of Lhc water mil, find the same wondcr-stlrring 
question remains UDexplained, as in respect to the rails in 
general, naraely, how the bird can possibly l;ecp on the 
wing for a time sufficient to perform migratory joumeya. 
It has been observed that when the Spotted Crake flies 
up in the evening, during the season of migration, it rises 
to a very great height in the air, where, free from currents 
aiising Irom trees, hills, and buildings, it files with much 
greater eaae and rapidity. 

The food of this bird consists of worms, slugs, aijuatic 
insects, and seeds, on which it thrives to such a degree 
that it becomes quite covered with fat towrirds the autumn, 
and its flesh is exceedingly well flavoured. 

The nest of this species is constructed of the decayed 
stalks of rushes and water plants, capable of floating on 
ibc water, and the inside is very thickly lined, and well 
rounded to secure the safety of the eggs ; as the places 
chosen for the nest are generally the moist and boggy 
prominences that rise above the water, it reijuires to bo 
able to float on the surface during heavy rain or floods. 
The eggs are numerous, being from nine to twelve in num- 
ber — eighteen even have been found together, but these 
were probably the produce of more than one parent bird. 
The hen sits three weeks on the eggs before hatching, and 
lhc young on their first appearance are entirely covered with 
black down. 

The Spotted Crake is very capable of being tamed to 
a certain degree, and therefore easily kept in confinement, 
provided a frequent supply of fresh water is not forgotten : 
tlic best food is bread and milk, and c]]op])cd mw meat 
intermixed, sometimes with the addition of a few worms 
and snails or slugs of the smaller kinds. 
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The entire Icngtli of the Spotted Crake ia nine inches ; 
the hcak mcmures nine lines ; the tarBus, one inch four 
lines i the naked part of the tibia, six lines ; the middle 
toe, including the claw, one inch eight liiic«; the wingi 
(rom the carpus to the tip, four inches and three qiiartera. 

The colouring of the adult bird is as follows, and when 
closely esamiDcd is very beautiful. The top of the head, 
neck, back, scapulars, wing-eoverts, and tail are olivaceous- 
brown, with a dusky spot in the centre of each feather, and 
all, except the feathers on the top of the head, arc bcautJfuUy 
spotted or edged with pure white; the quills are dusky 
hair-brown ; tlie forehead, throat, and a streak over the eye, 
are purplish-grey; the two latter minutely spotted with 
■wliite ; the nape thickly spotted wiih black and white ; 
the cheeks are cinereous, spotted with black ; the front of 
the neck and breast arc oil-green and grey, spotted with 
white; belly and vent pearl-grey, the sides barred with 
black, white, and ollvnccous-brown ; the beak is olive-yel- 
low, and orange at the base ; the eyes are red-brown ; the 
legs and feet olive-yellow. The male and female arc very 
nearly alike, but the cheeks of the female are reddish, and 
spotted with brown. 

The young birds have the upper parts more greenish, 
and the white spots ate more rounded and fewer in number ; 
the belly more white, and the beak and legs are greener in 
colour, and tinged with dusky. 

The egg 6gured 208 is that of the Spotted Crake. 
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BAILLON'S CRAKE. 



Baillon's Crake is an occasional Tiaitant in this country, 
but owing to its crake-like habits it is not frequently seen ; 
nor is it so much sought after as it might be if the bird were 
more worth looking for in a profitable point of view. 

The geographical distribution of thia Crake is very cxton- 
sive, In France it is by no means uncommon, and is known 
to breed annually all along the coast. Mr. Baillon, after 
»honi it is named, has met with it in the marshes of Picardy; 
it also inhabits Switzerland, Itily, Greece, Hungary, and 
Dalmatia; and is found on the banks of the Elbe and 
Saalein Qennany. Prom Africa and Abib several specimens 
an record, and they differ in no respect from our own. 
The localities the bird frequents are the eame as those of the 
tpotted crake, namely, low, wet situations by rivers, ditelica 
Stc, where the vegetation is thickest, among which it hides 
and runs with ease, and with an indescribable velocity, owing 
to ita very narrow formation. 

Several specimens have, from time to time, been obtained in 
Britain at most Beasons of the year, both in spring, summer, 
and the depth of winter, although it is usually said to be a sum- 
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mer nBitant. The proper place to look for it, is among thick 
lierbage with tlie aid of a water-spaniel. When it is flushed 
during the day, it only flies to a short distance, and it requires 
perseverance to malte it take wing a second time from among 
the grassy or reedy cover where it has found shelter. When 
a Crake of this species has been obtained alive, it soon be- 
eomes accustomed to its cage, its keeper, and its food ; which • 
]atter should consist of bread and milk, with chapped raw 
meat, worms, and insects. In a natural state it feeds on 
aquatic insects and their larvie, small beetles, and spiders, but 
rarely, it is believed, on vegetable matter. 

The present species runs very fast, swims with ease and 
grace, and is capable of diving when such a movement is 
required for the sake of safety ; its flight is better sustained 
than that of most rails, to which its Icseer weight and pro- 
portionately longer wings contribute greatly. 

The note of Baillon's Crake, is a sort of low whistle which 
can hardly be described. 

The locality chosen for the reproduction of the species is 
mentioned before ; the spot selected is muddy, soft ground, 
overgrown with flags, and rushes, or long grass; tlie nest 
itself is formed of stalks and leaves of water plants, and is ' 
closely interwoven with blades of grass of divers sorts, so as i 
to make it secure from any rising water, and is deep within 
for the security of the eggs, which are generally seven or eight '. 
in number. The hen bird sits very closely, and on leaving ,' 
the nest, she bends the surrounding blades over the fabric so | 
as to conceal it from the view of any intruder. i 

The measurements of Baillon's Crake are as follows : 
entire length six inches and a-half ; the wing, from the carpus 
to tlie tip, four inches i the beak, eight lines ; the naked part 
of the tibia, five lines ; the tarsus, one inch one line ; the 
tniddie toe, including the claw, one inch and a-half. 
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Tlie colouring of the adult male is, on the top of the licad, 
and back of the neck, wood-brown ; back, scapaluts, and 
wing-coverts, jellowish-brown, with a tinge of olive, and 
marked with oval and triangular white spots that ore stir- 
roanded with black, and some of them have a black spot 
in tlicir centre ; the flanks, vent, and under tail-coverts are 
black, transversely barred with white ; the throat, cheeks, and 
regions of the eyes, frontal part of the neck, sides, breast, and 
belly, bluish elate-colour ; the beak is olivaceous-green, legs 
and toes flesh-coloured brown ; eyes reddish brown ; the 
ijiiills and middle tail-feathers, brownish dasky; the outer 
v4ge of the first quill -feather, while. The female resembles 
tlie male, her colouring is, however, somewhat paler. 

Tlie young bird has the throat and middle part of the belly 
Dliite, with transverse uuevcn bars of brown ; the fianks 
olivaceous, with white spots ; the spots of the upper parts are 
fewer in number than in the adult. 

The egg figured 2O0 is that of Baillon's Crake. 
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OLIVACEOUS CRAKE. 

CRBX PU8ILLA. 

Tkic Olivaceous Crake is a rare visitant in Great Brilain, 
more bo than the preceding Epecies. It Bcems to have ob- 
tained the trivial name it bears in oui cabinets, more From 
the colouring of its beak and legs than from its plumage, 
since the colouring of its feathers is less olivaceous than that 
of the two former species. 

This Crake is the least numerous of all its family in this 
country, it has been obtained in few instances, and apparently 
does not like the climate \ in Holland it \s also rare ; but 
towards the south and eastern parts of the European con- 
tinent it is more frequently met with, and in many parts by 
no means uncommon ; for instance, in Turkey, Hungary, 
Italy, and the south of France. The late arrival of this 
bird in the spring of the year in Europe from the warmer 
climates of Africa, induces ua to class it among birds very 
susceptible of cold ; before the middle of May it hardly ever 
arrives, and returns again in August. 

We are not able to say whether this species inhabits 
America, as we bave no certain accounts of it ; neither have 
wc seen any specimens in cabinets that were obtained trom 
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thence. The locality the Olivaceous Crake frequents is 

mach the same ss the lost described ; ihe specimeos obtaineil, 

were met with more in open ground than in cover of rushes, 

eedges, treeds, &c., and it may thus be concluded, that the 

bird is not so partial to a ihich grassy cover ; it has been 

known to frequent some open grounds, that lay low, without 

Iji.iji^' net or raarehy, during the greater part of the summer, 

in "liich situation it was almost daily observed by the owner 

i>r liic land, who wns himself an ornithologist. The present 

^l'^i■i^■s differs from the last, in not nnfrequently perching 

i.n tbe branch of a tree, only concealing itself under some 

l''> M Vfrhanging leaves. During the spring of the year, it 

r. -(iris to the usual cover of grassy and reedy places, where 

II -ivks for a spot to make arrangements for its nest; 

:!ii I xtensive muddy flats that surround ponds or slow 

lUiS suit its habits particularly, and in such localities the 

i^ generally placed among the rushes. The nest is the 

diJRcult of all its family to 6nd, not only on account 

r ila being bo cleverly concealed, but because it is placed in 

e most inaccessible parts of the sofr ground i it requires in 

B fiiBt place an exceedingly good dog, even where a pair of 

birds is known to be, and besides an apparatus of 

mks to reach ihe spot. 

Before the end of May or beginning of June, the Oliva- 
wn8 Crake docs not begin the construction of a nest, by 
h time the rushes have attulned one foot in height; the 
iUclf is placed cither on a tuft of rushes, or on the 
' surface of the water ; in which case the surrounding 
llics are bent down and ijiterwoven with grasses, S;c., so as 
ind « cradle, and when the bird sits on the eggs, she 
B the next leaves of the rushes over her in the shape of 
, Ihe size of ihc nest is consequently much larger than 
t of Uie spotted crake. 
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The eggs are eiglil or ten in number, measure fourteen 
lines in length nnd ten in width, are ]>erfectly egg-ahaped, 

and smooth, but with ver}' little polish; the ground colour 
is light olive-brown, spotted with darker brown, very 
much in the manner of the last species, but more distinct. 
The young, which arc covered with black down, ran out of 
the nest as Boon as they are dry, and much resemble mice. 
The food of the Olivaceous Crake consists in insecte and 
their larvee, which it obtains in swnmps and bogs, small 
snails together with their shells, and rarely wonns, many 
grass seeds and vegetable productions, with which it swallows 
grains of sand and minute pebbles ; in the stomach of this 
bird, several remains of beetles of divers sorts have been 
found, as also, empty shells of small molluaca ; among others 
were the remains of flies, gnats, grasshoppere, and water- 
spiders. During the day, the bird is constantly engaged in 
Uie pursuit of these insects, of which it seems ever to find a 
great supply. In coutincment, the Olivaceous Crake is very 
expert in catching flics whenever tliey come within ita teach ; 
ants' eggs and meal worms are a favourite food, and on bread 
and milk it thrives well, and becomes very sociable. 

The appearance of this Cmke when on the ground is very 
elegant, the head and neck are then prettily thrown back, the 
body carried horizontally, and the tail lowered ; when it runs 
it generally bends its legs considerably, and moves on with 
great velocity, its speed being so great that the legs are 
hardly sc«n. 

This bird is very expert in swimming, dives if necessary, 
■ and runs over the green weeds that float on the surface of the 
water, without making apparently the least impression. The 
flight is wavering, very near the ground, and is seldom pro- 
longed to any great distance ; when surprised and fired at, it 
rarely takes wing, but runs for shelter; in which it reeem- 
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Rsl of its family. Towanla tlic evening one may 
of this bird when it comes running out of a bed of 
reeds, in order to surprise some nocturnal insect, which it 
pursues into open ground. The present species has a very 
great peculiarity that belongs solely to itself, namely, its 
ty : if a person who is acquainted with the habits of 
the bird very carefully approaches the spot where an in- 
dividual is known to be, it may be seen to come to an edge 
of the swamp and ulter its piping call-note, as it were in 
■Gtonishmcnt at what it sees. 

The dimensions of the Olivaceous Crake arc taken from 
1 specimen in the British Museum, from which our drawing 
was made for thetjuarto edition ; it is an adult female. 

The entire length is seven incites ; the wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, is four inches and one eighth ; naked part 
of the tibia, three lines and a half; the tarsus, one inch three 
lines; the middle toe, including the claw, one inch five 
lines. 

The beak of the adult male is green, with the base flesh 
red ; the legs and feel arc green, with an ohvc tint ; the 
eyes, red. The top of the head, neck, back, and all the 
upper parts brown, with a golden yellow tint ; the middle of 
the back black, with some white streaks and spots; the 
quill-fealhers are dusky brown ; the tertiala have the centres 
of the feathers black, and their edges oil-green ; upper tail- 
coverts and tail dusky brown ; the chin is pearl-white ; the 
sides of the head, front, and sides of the neck, breast, and 
belly, slate colour; the sides of the body under the wings, 
brown; tliighs, vent, and under tail-coverts, slate colour, - 
■potted with white. 

The female has the regions of the eyes pale ash-colour; 

top of the head, sides and back of the neck pale brown ; 

liddic of the back black, with sparing white marks ; sea- 
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m ; wiD^^^orcrts and tertials dark in tfae middle 
beis, and brown edges ; quills dosky bravn ; cliin 
ftont of (be neck, breast, and belly, buff-coloured ; 
under laJl-eoTcrts, barred witli grey, brown, and 
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'.figured 910 is that of the Olivacwus Cmke, from 
a 8pvHi>~^ is our colicction, taken in June, 1811, at Little^ 
ton, in Middlesex. 
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PHALAROPE. 



PHALAROPUS LOBATUR. 

The Phalitropc, better known in Britain by the appellation 
of ibc Grci/ Phalaropc, is oceasionally met witli in tliia 
country. We ourselves killed one in December I8i0, 
near Sliepperton Lock on the Thames, jiiat before a heavy 
snowstorm, in perfect grey or winter plumage, and another 
on the 2nJ of December 1841, in intermediate plumage. 
This latter bird was Bwimniing on the Thames, where tt 
had been seen for two days. The chestnut feathers of 
ttie summer plumage were still remaining on the throat of 
this specimen, some feathers of the same colour were still 
left in the nape of the neck, and the feathers on the upper 
part of the back, rump, and tertials, were in a perfect state 
of summex plumage ; its weight, one ounce and a quarter. 

The geographical distribution of the Phalarope is ex- 
tended over Europe, Asia, and America, but it is least nume- 
TDua in Europe ; its preference for the highest northern 
latitudes is well-known. In Greenland it is of very fre- 
quent occurrence ; the severe climates of North America, 
the north of Asia, and the northern parts of Siberia seem 
to suit \t» habits exceedingly well, as it is found there to be 
at home and plentiful. During the most inclement season, 
it comes southward as far as the Cnspinn Sc.i, and the north 
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of Scotland, but only accidcntnlly lower ; and on the con- 
tinent of Europe il ia very rarely seen farllier Gouth than 
before mentioned. The locality the Phalarope frequents by 
preference, is invariably the sea, from whence it only departs 
during the breeding-season, to the rivers and lakes in its 
nearest vicinity; it has very frequently been met with at sea 
by mariners among floating icebergs. Its principal time is 
spent on the water, swimming, which it performs with case 
and grace, nodding its head at every stroke of its legs, and 
wlien it runs about on the shore, it resembles the sandpipers 
in every movement, but owing to its thick feathering the , 
Phalarope looks much larger than it in reality is, Wc 
are enabled to state from experience, that its flight is ex- 
ceedingly quick, and will fairly be a match for a snipe. The 
note uttered by the Phalarope is best expressed by the 
word pick, pick ! uttered in a quick and high tone. 

The food of the Phalarope consists in insects of the 
smaller kinds, most probably those that are found on or 
near sea-weeds ; gnats, and their larvae. 

In the month of June several instances arc named of 
the Phalarope having come to breed near ponds and small 
lakes in Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Sic., but never far 
distant from the sea-shore ; the bird deposits her four eggs 
in a hollow on the ground, the nest being carefiilly lined 
with a few grosses, or formed among the short herbage 
present ; the parent birds are very much attached to their 
young, and remain with them until they are fully fledged, 
and able to follow them to the sea-shore. 

The entire length of the Phalarope from the tip of iU) beak 
to the extremity of its tail, is eight inches and a quarter, the 
expanse of its wings Srteen inches, the wing from the carpus 
to the tip, five inches four lines ; the tarsus one inch. 

In the plumage of the adult bird in summer, a dusky 



hood exlcnda from the beak, over the top of the head 
towards the nape, the chin and throat arc also dusky ; tlie 
space between the beak and tlie eye, a circle round the 
eye, the upper half of the clicek and the nape arc white ; 
the back of the neck, lower half of the cheek, sides, and 
front of the neck, breast, belly, vent, and under tail- 
coverta are uniform red brown ; the back, scapulars, and 
rump dusky block, with ochre yellow margins to the 
fexthers; the lesser wing-covcrts lead colour edged with 
while ; greater wing-coverts darker lead colour, more broadly 
edged with white ; tertials, the same, but edged with reddish 
yellow ; quiUs and tail black ; the legs and feet are greenish 
yellow; clawa black; the beak yellow at the base, and black 
■t the tip ; eyes dark chestnut brown. 

The adult in winter plumage baa the beak black; the 
forehead, top of the head, cheeks, chin, front and sides 
vf the neck, breast, and all the under parts white ; a 
besutiful pearl grey under the shoulder of the wing, which 
fades into the white of the breast ; on the sides and 
Upper tail -co verts arc a few longitudinal pale cinereous 
dusky shaft streaks faintly marked ; on the top of the head 
is a black patch ; the back of the neck, the back, and 
scapulars are of a clear gull grey, the wing-coverts arc 
gnyish black, margined with white ; the shoulder of the 
wing, the quills and tail-feathers are black ; the eye 
brown ; the legs pale olive coloured, the claws black. 

The legs of the immature birds arc grey, with buff- 
ydlow borders to the webs of the toes ; the feathers sur- 
rounding the beak are tinged with ochre yellow, and the 
nmc colour is slightly visible on the cheeks and the upper 
part of the breast ; the feathers of the back, scapulars, tcr- 
tiaia and upper tail-coverts are dusky, with pale buff edges. 
The egg figured %ll is that of the Phalarope. 
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Iilil>-NECKED PHALAROPE. 

FHALABOPDB HYPEBBOBBA. 



The Rt'tl-nccked Phalarope » occasionally met with 
in Englani], but according to eeveral accounts tbeae birds 
ftre moro plentiful in the north of Scotland and the Ork- 
neys, where they also breed. The present species is more 
generally and plentifully met with in the higher northern 
Intitiides, as its trlvinl name implies, and belongs in fact 
to the north and north-eastern parts of Europe, the north 
of Aain, and North America. In Iceland, Greenland, 
and Lapland, tLis bird is very common, from whence 
it retires on the approach of the more inclement seasons 
to the coast of Scotland, the northern lakes of Russia, 
the Baltic, and occasionally to Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. 

The localities it frequents in general are the scs-coast 
and the smaller islands or lakes, but inland rivers, ponds, 
or swampy places have not been named in a single in- 
stance as situations where it has been obtained or even 
seen. On the open sen, many miles from the land, many 
instances are on record of its having been noticed ; it has 
there invariably been seen constantly employed in dipping 
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its Iieod in the liquid element in starch of insect food, 
on which it Bubsists and thrives excellently; the small 
aofl worms that exist in such great numbers about sea- 
weeds, seem tlie chief prey of the Red-necked Phalarope ; 
on the sea shores it likewise looks for them among the 
sea-weeds : flies and gnats that hover over the surface of 
the water, or wet ground, it also greedily consumes. 

A very remarkable circumstance is recorded by a con- 
tinental ornithologist, M. Faber, who states that he has 
seen the present species swim on the surface of some of 
the hot springs in pursuit of insects, where the temperature 
of the water was such that he could not keep his hand 



The reproduction of the species takes place in high 
northern latitudes, on the shores and banks of Inland seas, 
lakes, ponds, &e., not only in flat situations, but among 
the hilly parts; like the sandpipers they lay their eggs, 
four in number, in a hollow among the short vegetation 
of the place, or beside a small tuft of herbage ; the nest ia 
very carelessly lined with a few blades of grass, Stc; these 
birds appear very much attached to each other, and after- 
wards equally so to their young brood, but, like many other 
birds, the males constantly fight for the possession of a 
chosen spot, although the nests are seldom far apart. 

The dimensions of the Red-nceked Phalarope are much 
less than those of the foregoing fipceics, the female is, how- 
ever, the larger bird in both; its entire length is seven 
inches, the wing, from the earjms to the tip, four inches 
tlircc lines ; the beak ten lines and a half. 

This species is very expert in swimming, and its flight 
IS quick and strong. On the ground its corirse is gracerul 
and animated, very elegant, and much like that of the sand- 
pipers. 
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The feathering of the ailult mule in eummer is as follows : 
tlic CTOWQ of the head, the nape, and hinder pnrt of the neck, 
sidcB of the breast, and a streak behind the eyes, slate 
coloured ; on the aides of the neck is an irregular spot of 
bright orange brown, forming a sort of collar; the throat, 
middle of tlic breast, belly, and vent, arc white ; the flanks 
arc streaked with pale ash colour. The back and seapulurs 
are black; the feathers all margined ^Ith ash grey and 
brown ochre ; the wing-coverts are blackish grey ; the greater 
coverts tipped with white, which forms a bar across the wing. 
The two middle tail-feathers are black, the others slate 
colour, edged with white ; the beak is black ; the legs 
and toes greenish grey; eyes brown. The female is very 
much like the male, but the colouring not so bright, and 
the brown on the aide of the neck not so brilliant. 

The plumage in winters differs very much, and must be 
described as follows : the forehead, streak over the eye, 
chin, throat, breast, belly, vent, and under tail-coverts 
white ; the top of the head, the nape and the border of the 
car-coverts are blackish grey ; the sides of the neck and 
breast are grey, with a purplish hue ; back, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts are black ; the feathers of the first being edged 
with brown ochre, the rest with pearl grey ; tlic greater 
wing-coverts are tipped with white, which produces a white 
bar across the wing ; the quills are black ; the beak black ; 
the legs and feet greenish grey. 

The young or immature birds have the top of the head 
black, the back black, with brownish yellow edges ; all the 
under parts while ^ the beak and legs the same as in the 
adult winter plumage. 

The egg figured SIS it> that of the Hed-necked Phalarope. 
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either Qttere<l singly or scTerai tiroes in succession, wlien 
it almost sounds like the barking of a sm&ll dog ; the young 
birds pipe like young ducks. 

The food consists in water insects, their larvae, snd divers 
aquatic vegetable productions, such as buds, flowers, and 
seeds ; neither fishes nor frogs have been found in the 
stomach of the Coot, but com of several kinds, which it 
obtains during the quiet hours of the night. During the 
spring of the year the bird dives very frequently when in 
pursuit of food, which is attributed to the aquatic veget^ 
tion not having reached the surface of the water. 

In the month of March the reeds and sedges have not 
attained a sufficient height for the cover of a nest, and 
consequently the Coot chooses some lost year's tuft that 
has remained untouched by the band of man, and in many 
cases the formation of a nest is deferred until May. From 
the time of their arrival the birds begin to fight among 
themselves for the preference of some chosen spot ; when 
several pairs, however, find shelter in a place proper for the 
purpose, the fights of the male birds arc thus constant; 
in some instances, the females join in the same until they 
begin to lay their eggs. The foundation of the nest con- 
sists generally of the stumps of last yew's rushes that a 
just level with the water, and the tallest are then bent down 
to a centre, and interwoven by means of thinner herbage ; 
frequently it is placed on some floating bunch of ruslies, i 
even entirely constructed of floating materials, where the 
surrounding rushes prevent it from drilling : the size of the 
nest is about eighteen inches in diameter, to a foot in height, 
the interior cup is juat deep enough to hold the eggs, and 
sufficiently well constructed to keep them dry. About the 
time that the nest is made, the surrounding reeds have at- 
tained a Buflicient height to allow tlic nearest to be bent 



down over the nest, and they thua form a perfect umbrella 
or hood, which shelters it from view, and also keeps out 
the mn. 

The number of eggs ranges from seven to fourteen in 
one nest, and as w« figure the egg of the natuml size, and 
from a very good specimen, wc shall not describe it further. 
In three weeks the young brood make their appearance, they 
are covered with a dingy black down, with a reddish-brown 
head ; they leave the neat as soon as they are dry and 
follow their parents in the thickest parts of the rushes. 

On the least approach of danger they become silent, but 
at other times they are incessantly calling out. The parents 
express much care for their young ; the mother feeds them 
while the father more generally watcbes for their safety. 
When the weather is cold or raw, the young return to the 
nest for a week or two to rooat, and when a nest gets dis- 
turbed, the eggs or young destroyed, the parents make in- 
variably a new nursery and lay for the second time, but 
hardly ever more than eight eggs. The flesh of the Coot 
is not very good either in appearance or flavour, and 
therefore unfrequently sold in the market for the purposes of 
food. 

The dimensions of the adult Coot are as follows : entire 
length sixteen inches ; the wing, &om the carpus to the 
tip, eight inches ; the beak measures one inch ten lines ; 
the tarsus two inches two linea ; the middle toe three inches 
three lines. 

The head and neck are black ; the back, wings, wing- 
coverts, tail, and all the upper parts black, with a tinge 
of deep aah-colour ; the under parta arc deep ash-grey ; on 
the front of the head is a white patch of a substance like 
kid leather ; the beak is white, tinged with carmine ; eyes 
pure canninc-rod ; the legs and toes are cineteuus-ash, with 
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s tinge of olive at the joints and bordera of the vchs of 
the toes; the tibia ia bright orange and carmine red. The 
male and female nrc alike ; the young are much paler in 
colonr, and the frontal plate on the head is smaller. 
The egg figured «I8 is that of the Coot. 
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PLATE CCXIV. 

MOOR-HEN. 



OALLINULA CHLOROPBa. 



The Moor-hen is a common and half-domcsticatcd in- 
habitant, throughout the year, of utmost alt our rivers, ponds, 
•treams, and lakes, preferring slow streams and still water to 
npida, and the shelter of flags and sedges to open ground. 

Throughout Europe, from Siberia to the most southern 
extremities it is also plentiful, but in Denmark and Sweden 
it is not frequent ; wc may therefore coucludo that the milder 
And wanner climates suit its habits better than the cold. 
In Africa the Moot-hen is met with by most observing tra- 
vellers as far soutb as the Cape. 

During the summer months this bird frequents our inland 
rivers, ponds, and most of the quiet water-courses . but dur- 
ing frosty weather it is driven ftum some of them by the ice, 
uid resorts naturally to the sharper streams or very sheltered 
creeks that remain open. 

During the winter it is very amusing to go in search of the 
Moor-hen, particularly when the water is open and the sedges 
half decayed, as tlie bird generally runs for shelter under some 
root of a willow or alder that grows by the side of the water, 
•nd remains for a considerable time in its safe retreat just out 
of reach of a dog, who cannot easily dislodge it in any other 
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vay than by its frantic geatures, When the bird flies off it 

is easily shot, as its flight is slow, and in a straight line over 
the surface of the water. In diving it is very expert, and it 
also nins with ease over the aquatic plants ; the water being 
its usual place of resort, swimming comes naturally to it. 

The food of the Moor-hen consists in worms, slugs, and 
aquatic insects, which latter it is in pursuit of during the 
entire day, swimming among the broad leaves of the water- 
lilies ; and towards tlic evening it runs about on the meadows 
in search of worms, slugs, grasshoppers, &c. 

Throughout the month of March the noise that the Moor- 
hen makes towards the dusk of the evening in sport, while 
chasing its mate and fighting for its partner, is very peculiar 
and incessant, much resembling the bark of a smai\ dog ; and 
Uiey are so much engaged in this pastime, tliat they continue 
it even while a spectator is looking on. The nest, whidi is 
composed of sedges, and either placed among the thickest 
parts of the reeds or among the intricate, exposed roots of 
trees that grow on the banks, is generally very well concealed, 
and just above high-water mark ; it is very well and strongly 
constructed, and contains from seven to eight eggs, and some- 
times more ; we remember taking two nests in one dav, the one 
having nine and the other ten eggs, these nests were both placed 
among tlie roots of trees on the banks of the river Mole, Iw- 
twcen Esher and Cobham, in Surrey. 

The Moor-hen is a very ornamental bird on the water, 
nodding its head very grncefiiUy at every stroke of its lege, 
and its appearance indicates the retired quiet of the country ; 
for its tindil nature scares it within cover on the leof^ ap- 
proach of noise, and it very soon leaves its haunt if the busj 
din of men encroaches on its territory. 

The length of the Moor-hen is tliirteen inches, its wing, from 
the carpus to the tip, s>x inches nine lines. 
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The colouring of the plumage is apparently black, but on 
clofier inspection very rich and beautiful ; the head, neck, 
breast, and sides of the body are deep purplish-grey, the belly 
and vent are dirty white, under tail-coverts clean white, and 
the sides and thighs streaked with white ; the back, wings, 
rump, and tail, are very dark brown, with a tinge of olive, 
that appears very rich, owing to the silky texture of the fea- 
thers ; the beak is of a delicate greenish yellow, the base of 
which is beautifully ornamented with bright red, that extends 
to the forehead ; the eyes are dusky, and the legs and feet 
pale mellow green, with a bright red band around the naked 
part of the tibia ; the toes are ornamented with the requisite 
scaled fringes that aid the bird in swimming and diving. 

The egg figured 214 is that of the Moor-hen. 
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PLATE CCXV. 

OYSTER CATCHER. 

H.EMATOPCS OSTRALESUS. 



The Oysler Calclier is indigcnona in Great Britain, ami 
very pk-nlirul where the locality suits its habits ; it \& also 
met with on most of tlie European sea-coasts, from the most 
northern latitudes to the Mediterranean Sea, and aloDg the 
Atlantic Ocean as far as Senegal. In Asia it is less frequent, 
but in America !t ranges from the Hudson's Bay as far south 
as Bermuda. The sea-coasts of Iceland, the Faro Isles, the 
Hebrides, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, France, and 
Spain, are its chief haunts, where the bird occurs in great 
numbers ; the isles on the west coast of Jutland arc very 
numerously inhabited by the Oyster Catcher. About 
inland rivers and lakes it is now and then seen, but only 
occasionally, and under peculiar circumstances. 

The Oyster Catcher is generally considered to be a mi- 
gratory species, but it seems not to leave Iceland at any time 
of the year altogether, and only retires from its northern to 
its southern extremity during the most inclement seasons of 
the year, and the same circumstance may be observed in 
Great Britain. In the Baltic it is said to arrive in the 
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Spring and depart in the autunm, aa soon as its young become 
full grown and Lave moulted. About the end of Augaat 
it disappears, ood this migration of the most northern con- 
tinues no longer than the month of October ; by the end of 
March and April it returns to its breeding-ground. During 
the time of migration the flocks amount sometimes to 
several hundreds, which fly in the same manner as wild 
geese, being beaded by one bird, and extending in two open- 
ing, slanting lines ; they fly at that time at a great elevation, 
as well during the day as the night season. The clatter of 
their voices may generally be heard at a great distance, and 
is by far more claniorous when they fly in an irregular man- 
ner, which sometimes happens through some accidental dis- 
turbance, than when their flight is performed in the before- 
mentioned regular order. 

That the principal locality inhabited by the Oyster Catcher 
is the sea-coast is already sufficiently explained, but wc 
have to add that the favourite ground on which tlie bird 
posses its time during the day, is where a soft black surface of 
mud covers the sandy or stony bottom thinly; or where scant 
patches of grass and marine vegetation are intermixed with 
humid spots, and the ground here and there broken by the 
ebb and flow of the tide. 

During high water the bird passes its time on the nearest 
meadows or cornfields, but as soon as the tide turns it seeks 
the newly- Furnished, Gncovcrcd flats, where its table is again 
richly supplied with food of great choice. 

The general appearance of ibe Oyster Catcher is peculiar 
and rather handsome, and for its usual attitude we must 
refer our readers to our Plate. When on the gronnd, it runs 
like the sandpipers with easy and sliort steps, although it is 
well able to run fast if required ; it swims readily, but to no 
great distuDCc, and dives when danger prompts it to do so. 
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On the wing this bird is very etrong ; iL beats the air in 
the m&nner of ducka, and sails a short distaace just before 
alighting. The Oyster Catcher is a lively bird, and fond of 
playiDg not only with ita own species, but also with sea- 
gulls and terns, beeidea which it frequently Bghts for the pos- 
aessioD of a mate, a chosen breeding-place, or food ; attacking 
under such circumsUnces much larger birds than itself, and 
driving them from the ground, 

The present gpecics is very shy aud watchful, so that a 
person can very rarely approach it within gun-ahot : it is at 
the same lime on very good terms with hanuleas persons, such 
as shepherds ; it feeds morning, evening, and during the 
night, and roofta mosi generally during the middle of the day, 
standing on a stone, shelf of a rock, or bank, sometimes resting 
on one leg and aometimes on both ; trees of all descriptions it 
avoids for fear of being surprised, and consequently never 
perches by any cliance. 

It is a well-known fact that the Oyster Catcher is not only 
a very hardy bird, but as tenacious of life as a cat, for when 
one of them is brought to the ground by a gun-shot, which 
lacerates its wing ever so much, it may most generally be 
kept alive in con&ncment for a great length of time, and 
the wound heals without much trouble. 

The sociability of the Oyster Catcher ia equally remarka- 
ble ; they are very rarely seen singly, and about their 
breeding places they not only liave their nests in numbera 
close together, but intennised with those of giJls, tems, 
avocets, redshanks and divers other species. Besides their 
■ociabilily they may probably induce other birds to make 
their company serviceable to themselves, for the Oyster 
Catcher is the first of the party who notices not only the 
approach of enemies, but who also attacks them and drives 
them from the neighbourhood by means of blows with their 
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Mtrong iMraltB : lliis occurs where the enemy is a rook, crow, 
or skua. 

The call-note of the bird in question sounds much like 
ihe word t/uip or icAip, uttered in a very high tone, and 
repeated aevcral times when on tUc wing : the concert is 
generally begun by one bird in a moderate tempo, which 
increases to allegro, and finally presto, presto, being joined 
by an increased number of voices until all unite in the 
chorus. 

The Oyster Catcher is very easily kept iu confinement, 
and when it is obtained young luay be mode perfectly tame, 
and kept at large in company with ducks and fowls, as it 
will roost with them in the outhouses, 

The food on which the bird Eubsists in a natural state 
is reported to be oysters, from whence its name originates, 
but it remains a question whether its beak is sufficiently 
strong to open the shell of a living oyster, provided the 
bird coTild even dive for such prey ; the most probable truth 
is, that when chance puts an oyster in its way and the shell 
is open, the binl may draw the contents of the shell out 
and eat them. Muscles are frequently devoured by the 
present species, as the remains arc found in the bird's stomach, 
and BO are divers shell-fishes, worms, and marine insects. 
which it finds among the pebbles that are below the soft 
mud, and which it turns up and grubs among with its strong 
boak. In pools, where erustacea and small fry are in abun- 
dance, the bird also passes much of its time. In spots 
where the shore-worm {artnicula lutabricoides) is so numerous 
on the retiring of the sea-water that numbers may be trod- 
den to death at a time, the Oyster Catcher is most abundant, 
and its slroDg beak may be provided for the purpose of 
dnwing these insects out of the hard sand into which they 
retire on the slightest noise. In coniincmcut there ia no 
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difBculty in supplying this bird with food, as it cooBumes 
bread, meat, and cooked vegetables, or rice, besides which 
wonna and snails whenever they come in its way. 

The nest of tie Oyster Catcher is raoat generally placed 
on short grassy meadows or banks, just above high ■water 
mark, and consists in a rounded hollow, scratched by the 
bird in the ground and fumiahed with a few blades of grass 
as a lining ; in It the female deposits two or three eggs ; 
on which ehe only sits during the night ; after three weeks 
the young come forth, and run about with their parents as 
soon as they are dry. It is not difficult to catch the young 
shortly after they are hatched, but they acquire very early 
the knowledge of running to the water, to swim, dive, and 
oven to run a short distance under water for safety, so as 
to get out of reach, not only of men but of a dog. 

In eonBequence of the anxiety the bird shews for her 
eggs she generally approaches a sportsman within gun-shot 
during the breeding season and becomes an easy prey ; the 
young birds leave their btrtli-plaee in small companiee as 
soon as they have finished their moult, and in August 
their parents follow them in like manner to milder legions 
tor the winter. 

The Oyster Catcher measures about sixteen inches and 
three-quarters to seventeen inches in length, the wing 
from the carpus to the tip ten inehes and three-quarters, 
the beak two inches nine lines ; tarsus one inch eleven 
lines. 

The colours of its plumage are, of the head, neck and 
upper part of tho breast deep black ; the back, wings, and 
tertials the same, with a reflection of bluish-aah colour ; the 
quills are dusky, as also the tail-fcatliers from halfway down 
to their tips, the basal half is white, the under parts are all 
pure white, as well as the rump and upper tsil~co verts ; 
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the broad white tips on the greater wing-coverts form a very 
broad band across the wings ; the beak is orange-yellow ; 
the eyes crimson-red, and the legs and feet purplish flesh 
red ; claws dusky. 

The male and female are alike; the young only differ 
in substituting the black for dusky, the feathers being edged 
with a lighter tint, and the parts which are white in the 
adult are much tinted with sooty grey in the young. 

The egg figured 815 is that of the Oyster Catcher. 
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PLATE CCXVl. 

TURNSTONE. 

srSEPSILAS INTEBPBEa. 



Tks Turnstone is a winter visitant id Great Brit: 
arriving on tbe sea-coast (luring the month of August, 
and deporting again northw^ by the beginning of May 
Tor the purposes of breeding in more solitary localities. 

The geographical distribution of this bird is very widely 
extended, a^ it inhabits periodically all the sea-coasts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America from Greenland to the 
very south. In Iceland, the Faro Isles, and Norway, it is 
plentiful and well-known. In the inland parts of Continents 
tile present species is never found, or only occurs during 
its autumnal migration to the south, and birds so met with 
arc chiefly single or at most to be seen in pairs, and have 
rarely proved to be other than young birds that are driven 
inland by gales or stormy weather. 

In respect of migration the Turnstone differs greatly 
from the Oyster Catcher by journeying during the night 
only, and in pairs, but very seldom even in small parties, 
and always following the sca-eoast \ this bird is also irre- 
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gular in iU return lo any given spot where it has been the 
previous year. 

The choeen localities are sandy shores, or shingly and 
rocky coasts, here and there covered with aea-wceds, but 
uD block Rofl muddy shores it is never seen ; it oJso seems 
partial to short, grassy, heath-covered shores during the 
breeding season. 

The general appearance of the Turnstone is very hand- 
tome, owing as much to its figuro as to its gay apparel; 
iU motions on the ground ore graceful and dexterous, it 
mae mach like the Lapwing, every now and then stopping 
short lo rest or pick up food, especially when it has reached 
any elevation, either large or small ; it is able to run very 
fast, and does so when pursued before it takes wing ; its 
flight is elegant and quick, jwrformed generally with hajf- 
ntcnded wings that are considerably curved ; its evolutions 
are very dexterous, skiinming cither close over the water or 
the ground, and rising high in the air it secma to depart, 
vhen, on a sudden, it returns again to the spot. 

Id it« nature it is sociable among its own species, and 
among other sea-birds ; but it is one of the most shy to- 
wanls man, and can consequently only be shot from some 
hiding-place during its stay with us. 

The food consists in marine insects and their larvK, which 
it obtMns by turning up the pebbles and stones with its 
lapcd beak ; where one or more of these birds have 
a certain spot on the shore, tlie number of stones 
t^Te evidently been turned over is considerable; and this 
drcumstance is the origin of its name; it feeds also on 
marine sand-worms and small Crustacea, and during high 
water it takes beetles and worms from the meadows that 
■kirt the shore. 

The bird is very easily tamed, oud may be kept in con- 
fincmenl on [lechatuin's universid paf>t('. 
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The place chosen Tot breeding by this species, is gener- 
ally some sandy shore where heath-plants, and tn parti- 
ticular juniper bushes, grow, and also on sandy and rocky 
coasts where the ground is bare of vegetation altogether ; 
it is remarkable, however, that the Turnstone has no fixed 
choice of locality, inasmuch that where several of them 
are seen one year, ihcy arc known to be entirely absent 
the next, and bo rice iieraa. 

The ne&ting-pkce is Boinetimes formed under the shelter 
of some plant, stone, or abrupt comer, and at other times, 
quite open on the bare sand or small broken stones ; it 
consists in a shallow depression, sparingly lined, if at all, with 
a few blades of grass or bent, in which three or four eggs 
are deposited, which are smaller than those of the lapwing, 
and when fresh, greenish oljve in colour, marked with spots 
and streaks of dark ash colour and olive-brown or black j 
some Bpecimens are much, and others little spotted, but most 
about the large end ; these eggs differ consequently very 
much in their markings, and are more brownish-olive in 
collections than green, owing to the changeable nature of 
the colours upon egg shells. 

The parent birds are very much attached to their brood, 
and greatly contribute to their being found out in conse- 
quence of their noisy behaviour on the approach of danger, 
since their cries are irequently heard by tlie intruder long 
before the bints themselves have been observed. In Au- 
gust, when the young are full grown, they leave their birth- 
place with their parents, folloNsing the sea-shores southward 
as before mentioned, for their winter quarters. 

The present species measures about nine inches in lengtli, 
its wings six inches ; tail two and a half ; and the spurious 
wing nine lines long by one in width, being thL-reforc very 
pointed. 
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The colouring of its fcatbcra differs so miicli in different 
sUgea, that wc need not be suq)rised tbat some ornitlologista 
have mistaken tliem for different spedes. The adult birds 
(male and female) resemble ejicli otber perfectly, and arc not 
to be dislinguiGlied from one anotLer. 

Tbc feathering of the head is pure white in the spring of 
ihe year; froiu the forehead cstenda a velvet black streak 
over the eyelid, which lowers itself close to the eye, and 
nn!tes dircetly below the eye with another that originates at 
the base of the lower mandible, and encircling the throat, es- 
tends backwards below the cheeks without reaching the neck ; 
Irom the throat below this, extends around the neck to the 
back a very elegant sweep, forming a full blaek coUar that 
descends over the entire front and sides of the upper part of 
the breast. 

On each side of the nape is also a small black patch, 
and the top of the bead is ornamented with black shafts to 
the feathers. The upper part of the back is black, inter- 
nixed with rust-coloured feathering, forming irregular rows; 
the upper shouider-feathera arc bright rust-colour, with blaek 
Bhafls, some below them are black, with met- colon red, yellow 
and white edges, the rust-colour extends over most of the 
wing-coverts and tertials ; the lesser wing-coverts are dusky, 
with pale edges, the larger broadly tipped with white ; the 
back, rump, upper lail-eoverts, and all the under parts, are 
pare white ; the two middle tail-feathers are dusky, the rest 
dusky, excepting the outer feaiher and the tips, which are 
vhite ; quills dusky, with white shafts at their base. The 
beak is blaek, the eyes dark brown, and the legs bright 
orange red. 

The young birds of the year have the entire plumage of 
the upper part of the body dusky, as well as the front of the 
throat ; the back featlicrs are edged with pale yellow, anil 
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tboee of the wing-coverts and tertiab edged with ruatv yel- 
low ; the chin, breast, belly, vent, and tmder tail-coverts 
white ; the legs and toes are yellowish flesh-red ; the beak 
bluish black ; eyes dusky. 

The egg 216 is that of the Turnstone. 
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PLATE CCXVII. 

CRESTED LAPWING. 

VANELLCa CREBTATOS. 



Thi Crested Lapwing or Peewit is known all over Bri- 
tain, and is Indigenous with us ; it is a very interesting 
species, and not only considered good Tor the tabic in itaclF, 
hut its eggs are so generally admired as a dainty relish, 
that the traffic in thfm is a great source of support to 
many country Tolkti, and profitable to the shopkeepers of 
most towns. The plumage of this bJrd is besides ezcecd- 
ingly beautiful, and may challenge that of most other 
species. 

The geographical distribution of the Crested Lapwing 
extends over Europe, Asia, and Africa; in Euiope and 
Asia it is not only plentiful but in some parts very nu- 
merous ; it inhabits Siberia, Persia, and China, Egypt 
and Nubia : and In Europe extends from the southern 
I of Iceland to the Mediterranean, although its nunt- 
3 small in Norway and Sweden. In Great Ilritaiu, 
EDamnark, Prussia, GeruHmy, and Holland it is remarka- 
bly plentiful, espi'cialjy in the latter country, owing to the 
marthy natum of the land. 
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Its principal locality is low wet grounii of all descrip- 
tions, preferring the temperate and milder climates during 
tlic winter, and the more nortbem during the breeding sea- 



The numbers of this npeciea appear considerably greater in 
the spring and autumn than at other times, owing to their as- 
sembling in companies for their migrations. The months of 
February and March are llic usual time for the spring migra- 
tion, varying a week or two, according to an early or late 
spring ; and in October and November they return southward 
in flocks of hundreds together- 

In the south of France, Italy, and Greece great num- 
bers reside during the winter; Sardinia also is a very fa- 
vourite haunt during that time of the year. 

The migratory movements of the Crested Lapwing are 
more usually performed during the day than the night) 
and at a considerably high elevation, keeping close together 
and moving on without any regular order. It is very 
interesting to watch these birds on the wing, as they wheel 
and turn abo\it so exactly at the same moment that it ap- 
pears as if they were under the command of a military leader ; 
shewing thereby all their predominant colours at the same 
instant. 

This bird is restless, watchful, and very shy, avoiding 
therefore all cover of trees or plantations; it rarely ap- 
proaches buildings, and alights consequently in the most 
open and extensive meads and wastes. When a gun is 
fired within hearing of the Lapwing it is very difficult to 
approach it for a length of time within range, the experi- 
enced sportsman resorts thus to lying in wait for a flock 
under the shelter of a hedge or embankment. 

When engaged on the ground in pursuit of its food, 
the Crested Lapwing carries its body in a horizontal di- 
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lection, standing on high or straight legs, ami inclining 
its IieaJ downwarJs ; it runs with case and veloL-ity. Be- 
fi)re it takes wing It lengthens its neck, and with a spring 
raises itself from the ground; on alighting it precipitates 
itself nith a rolling motion, and skims before touching tlie 
ground. 

Sociability is one of the virtues of this species, as may 
be gleaned from their keeping together, which they also 
practise during the breeding season to a ranch greater ex- 
tent, for on the approach of an enemy they aid each other 
in mobbing even the larger birds from iheir neighbour- 
hood, and thus watch not only for their own safety and 
that of their nest and young, but also for that of every 
member of their congregation in concert. When the party 
roosts, during the middle of the day, some remain awake 
in order to give due notice of danger, and on the alarm 
note being given they all take wing in an instant. 

The Lapwing is very careful of its plumage, keeps it 
ftlways in good order, and very ixequently oils it nil over 
with the secretion of fat near the tail; the result of this 
is that rain-drops invariably run off its |>lumage. The pro- 
cess the feathers undergo during the performance of greas- 
ing is very beautiful to watch ; the beak being supplied 
with the oil, the feathers are carefully drawn through it, 
uid lastly the head ia also rubbed by laying it backwards 
and smoothing the plumage in general. 

The principal food of the Lapwing consiets in worms 
and insects, beside the lorvic of many species that are found 
in abundance on meadows and pasture lands. One means 
practised by them of obtaining worms in the morning early 
is by looking for worm casts, and treading the ground 
uvund them in order to induce the worm to show itself, 
when by its dexterity the bird us almost certain to catch 
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it. Mominfj ami ovpning nrc hi gencml tlic usual limes i\\ 
feedinjr, wblclj is continued also during moonligiit nigliU. 

The Desl of the present species is always on the ground, 
among grass or other short herbage in open situations, 
commons, and meadows, provided there is water near at 
hand. This summer wc have been greatly amused by two 
pair of these birds, which had their nests among some 
wheat that had been much swamped, and cunsequeutly 
had become stunted during the spring ; the birda were 
daily seen hovering over the place, calling their well-known 
cry of peewit whenever a man or dog came within sight, 
and the playful evolutions that were performed over the 
river in the evening and continued till dark were extra- 
ordinary, and elegant in the extreme. 

The four eggs (the invariable contents of each nest) arc 
hatched in fifteen or sistecn days, and the young run about 
as soon as they are dry ; at first they are only clothed 
in down, but in a fortnight the quills appear among it, and 
they then resemble unsightly porcupines on high legs. 

The Crested Lapwing measures full twelve inches ; the 
wing nine inches ; the beak ten lines and a half; the tarsus 
one inch ten lines. 

The colouring of tlie beak is black, the eye brown, and 
the legs and feet transparent red-brown ; the claws dusky. 

The plumage in summer is as follows : — The head is orna- 
mented with a pendant crest, which the bird generally carries 
on a line with its beak, but which can be raised at pleasure 
in a fan shape around the back part of the cranium; these 
feathers are black, as are also the top of the heail, the entire 
front of the face surrnunding the base of the beak, the chin, 
fore part of the throat and entire upper part of the breast ; the 
rest of ihe head and neck arc pure white ; the back, scapulars, 
wing-covcrts, and tertiab arc deep bronae-grcen, with rich 
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reflections, including most of the colours of the rainbow. The 
quills are dusky, with the exception of the first four, which 
are tipped with white; all the under parts are pure white; 
the upper and under tail-coverts pale orange-brown ; the tail- 
feathers are white half way down from the base, the outer 
entirely so, and the rest tipped ; the other parts of these fea- 
thers are dusky. 

In winter plumage the throat is not so entirely covered with 
black, and the rest of the colouring is duller. 

The young of the year has a dusky streak below the eye, 
instead of the black ; the throat is white, with ash-coloured and 
brown markings, the entire plumage is edged with brown 
ochre ; the legs and feet are greenish ash-colour. 

The egg figured 217 is that of the Crested Lapwing. 
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PLATE CCXVIII. 

GREY PLOVER. 



The Grey Plover is chiefly an autumnal visitant with 
us, although Bome few remain with iis during the year. It 
a a more northern and north-caatem bird in Europe than 
the foregoing species. In Iceland and Norway it is unknown, 
whereas it is fretjuent in Siberia and the northern provinces 
of Russia, equally so in North America as far as Hud- 
son's Bay. Towards autumn it travels soutliward to pass 
the winter; and deacenda in America as far south as Louis- 
iana, and in Asia it extends to Java. During its autumnal 
migration it visits the Baltic, and the shores of the northern 
ocean through Poraerania, Holstcin, and Holland, where 
it is by no means rare ; its winter quarters in Europe ore 
the south of France, Spain, Italy, Sardinia, and the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

This species, being chiefly an inhabitant of the sea-shores, 
is very rarely met with inland, escept during its migra- 
tion in the autumn ; on tlie west coast of Jutland and the 
neighbouring islands the birds occur in troops of himdteds 
diuring the spring and summer, as late as June, many ap- 
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patently paired, and of course in their matrimonial livery. 
By the end of August these binia rtlurn lliero again from 
the north, but the gcticml luigraUon continues through 
September, October, and November, until snow and frost 
hurry them to the south. The greater numbers tliat occur 
on the coast of the Baltic and in Holland in the autumn 
are believed to have come from the coast of the White Sea, 
and to be only resting there on tlieirway towards their winter 
qiiarlere. 

The most extensive flat shores arc the chosen spots for 
the Grey Plover, provided low meadows and marshy lands 
are within reach, on which it passes most of its time during 
high-water, and returns again to the sea-shore, like most of 
its &mily, as soon as the waves retire. It frequents also 
those shores where heath plants are the only vegetation. 
Hilly and rocky coasts, or parts where trees abound, it avoids 
entirely. 

This species feeds morning and evening, and roosts dur- 
ing the day time, cither standing or squatting on the ground, 
and its migratory flights are performed during the night 
time. 

The food of the Grey Plover is chiefly worms, beetles, 
and their larva:, wltich it finds on meadows, wastes, &c., and 
marine insects, shore-worms {arenicola luiabricoidti), and the 
softer shell-fishes, which it obtains on the sea-side, from among 
the sea-weeds and muddy spots. Like tlic golden plover 
the present species devours berries of the genus Vacciniun and 

In confinement the Grey Plover thrives very well on 
bread and milk, intermixed with a few worms and meut. 

The general appearance of the present species is peculiar 
to itself; it walks about on the ground slowly and with 
grace, and stops every now and tlieu to pick up its food ; it 
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carnes its body in a horizontal position on straight legs, and 
its head very close to its body, consequently increasing the 
thick appearance of the head. 

Its flight is hkc that of the golden plover, and very quick, 
but it mostly opens Its wings above its body before it starts, 
and thereby shews the black colour of its breast to great ad- 
vantage. It flies frequently near the ground, but during its 
migration it travels at a great height in companies forming 
two lines, headed by one bird ; the lines extending to the 
right and left : this species also flies faster than any other of 
the plovers. 

The adult birds of this species are very watchful, and do 
not allow a person to approach them within gun-shot ; young 
birds are not so difRcult to approach, and sometimes during 
the middle of the day, when they roost, they arc so drowsy 
that it is easy at that moment to steal upon them. 

The nature of the Grey Plover is sociable, not only towards 
its own species, but to every other coast-bird ; when a party 
of them either go towards the shore or leave it for the mea- 
dows and flat wastes, they unanimously keep together, but 
when alighting, they mix with every other species, and thus 
produce a motley group. 

The call-note is very much like that of the golden plover, 
expressed somewhat like the word thtisiee or glttwte. When 
this species is obtained alive, either in a mature or young 
state, it soon becomes tame, and hves for a length of time. 

The reproduction of the species is supposed to lake place 
in the most northern climates, but respecting the nest and 
eggs nothing certain is as yet known. 

The Grey Plover measures eleven inches and a half, 
the beak, one inch; the wing, seven inches eleven lines; 
the naked part of the tibia, ten lines i the tarsus, one inch 
eleven lines. 
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In summer, tlie space from the base of the beak, the chin, 
tliroat, front and sides of the week, breast, aod bcJIy, are 
black ; the forehead, streak over the eyes, sides of the neek 
and breast pure white ; the thighs and vent, including the 
under taii-covcrts, the same. The crown of the head and 
occiput are grey, spotted with dusky ; the shafts black ; the 
nape brown, black, and white: all the upper parts black, each 
feather broadly tipped with white; the lertials and wing- 
coverts are barred with white ; the quills dusky; the beak 
black ; legs blackish-grey ; eyes dusky. 

In winter the forehead, chin, neck, sides of the breast, and 
flanks are white, spotted with brown and grey : the head and 
all the upper parts are dusky with grey edges and tips to ihe 
feathers, the belly, thighs, vent, and upper tail-coverts ore 
white ; the tail white, transversely barred with brown, and 
tipped with brown ochre. 
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PLATE CCXIX. 

SANDERLING. 

ARENASIA CALIORlfr. 



The Sanderling is a periodical visitant in Great Britain 
during its Tcrnal and sutumnal migration, and is said to 
have been obtained on most of our sea-sliores. Its geo- 
grapliical distribution extends over most of the nonlieni 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America; it inhabits the coasts 
of Iceland, Greenland, the Hudson's Bay, Labrador, and 
some port of Siberia ; descending along the borders of the 
rivers and principal lakes as far as Persia. During its migia- 
tion, it visits, in Europe, the coasts of the Baltic, and 
Sweden, but principally those of the northern Atlantic ; 
also England, Germany, Holland, and Fronee, preferring 
thus the sea-eooBt, since its occurrence inland is but rare. 
The time of its migration is September and April, going 
northward to breed, and southword to avoid the rigour of 
the winter season. During the month of November, its 
numbers in Holland are very great, although it does not 
remain there during the winter; on its return in the 
spring, it remains on the Dutch coast to the end of May. 
The migration takes place during the night, and prinetpally 
along the sea-shores, or across the sea itself; and the 
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locality it frequentB during the daytime is flat, sandy, anJ 
aliingly ground, in preference to muddy or boggy spots. 

TLe predominant while feathering of the Sandcrling 
distinguishca this bird, as well on the wing as on the ground, 
from most others of its tribe ; and the plumpness of its 
figure, shortness of its neck, as well as the puffed up feather- 
ing of the rump, enable a person who is acquainted with 
it to single it out at a glance. 

In its movements on the ground, the Sanderling shews 
much ease and swiftness, although it rarely runs to any 
great distance, but flies up If hurried ; while in the pursuit 
of food it carries its back quite horizontal, and its head and 
neck lowered towards the ground. Although this species 
does not run great distances unprovoked, still it is always 
in motion, and remains longer in one and the same spot 
than most of the shore binis; it seldom becomes stationary 
except for the purpose of roosting, at which time it fre- 
quently rests in a sitting position. 

In its flight the Sanderling is very strong and graceful, ex- 
tending its wings at greater length than most others of its 
&mily. When the bird changes its ground, it flies invariably 
in the direction of the shore, very little above the surface 
of the water, avoiding every obstacle on the land, by 
skirting it. When it alights, it sails a short distance and 
then flutters a little before touching the ground, in order 
to break its descent. 

The Sanderling is not shy in any degree ; it is harmless 
and pleasing, and allows a person quietly to approach 
vithin a few paces, and aflbrds him thus sufficient leisure 
to watch its manners and motions. If fired at, the bird 
only gels up and flius lo a short distance, it can therefore 
most generally be obtained even by au inexperienced sports- 
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Sociability among its fellows is also one of its g<io<i 
qualities, for whether the party consists of few or many, 
they always keep together, either during their niigratton, i>r 
their stay in a place, and when they are forcibly separated 
they unite again and again in the air. In Holland, where 
the Sandcrling appears in such numbers, the flocks of them 
amount frequently to many hundred individuals, thus 
literally covering the ground where they alight to some 
extent. When a few only are assembled, they generally 
attach themselves to some flight of other birds of their 
eize and luibils, and even follow them wherever they go. 

The call-note of this little bird eounds like the word 
pit, pil '. it is uttered in a high but very soil tone, and 
therefore not heard at a distance. 

In con6ncnient there cannot be a more pleasing and tame 
bird than the present species, and it is therefore easily 
kept. 

The food of the Sanrlerling consists in small wonns, 
marine insects, small cnistacea and tlic Wvae of insects, 
which it obtains by probing with its beak in tlic sand imme- 
diately atler the waves have receded, and also from among the 
pebbles which reiain the substances that are washed up by 
the last waves. 

As food for the tabic, the Sanderling is very good, 
and in most cases the bird is not only in good condition, 
but covered with fat to an incredible degree. 

The reproduction of this species is believed to take place 
in the most northern latitudes to which it penetrates, but 
up to the present time nothing more ia known on the 
subject, although several naturalists have tried in vain to 
find the nest and eggs. 

Before we enter on describing the Sondcrling^s plumage, 
it is not out of place to remark how much 4hc writers 
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(if furmcr limes Imve been led into Llic error of calling tlic 
i^iiic species by difierent uames, througli the cliangea tliat 
Diauy birds undergo during tbeir muturlng moults. 

The length of this bird is about eight inches, its wing 
nearly five inches; the beak eleven lines; the tarsus eleven 
lines ; the luiddtc too not i^uitc nine lines. 

The plumage of the adult male in summer is the follow- 
ing ; Ji spaee between the eye and beak dusky, above which 
extends a buff-coloured streak, passing over the eye. The 
top of the head is rust coloureil, with a black spot to 
each feather, some having white tips ; the cheeks are while 
in front, spotted with dusky, their binder edge tinged with 
rufous ; tlie nape, hinder part of the neck, sides of the 
neck, back and scapulars, arc rufous, the feathers being 
all marked with black, and some few tipped with white ; 
the tertials are black, and have rust-yellow edges ; the 
(jnills and two middle tail-feathers are dusky ; the greater 
and IcBser wing-coverts are dusky, with the centres of the 
feathers darkest, the lower part of the back and rump 
dusky, barred with cinereous, and reddish edges to the 
feathers ; llie chin, throat, sides and front of the neck, and 
upper part of the breast arc more or less marked with black 
and rufous, as represented in our plate. The beak, legs, 
and feet are bluish-black, the eyes brown. All the under 
parts are pure white. 

In the winter plumage the upper parts of the binl arc 
pc&rl-gTcy with dusky shafls to the feathers; in place of 
the dusky space between the beak and eye, it has only 
a Bntall blaek spot just before it ; the last qui II -feather in 
the wing and the two middle tail-feathers are dark osh- 
coloured. The wing-coverts arc all dusky with )ki1c edges 
to each feather, the larger wiug-coverts ore broadly tipped 
witli white, forming a bar across the wing ; the lower part 



of the back and lunip arc cincrcoua in the miildle, ami 
white at the sidcB ; the upper tail-coverls are white. The 
fenthcri around the base of the beak, a streak over the eyes, 
the chin, tliroat, brenst, and all the under parts, are pure 
white, as also the eyelids. 

The young bird of the year resembles the adult in the 
markings, but tlie rufous colouring ia quite wanting, with 
the exception of a dull white that edges the feathering 
of tlie ujipcr parts ; the under parts are all white. 
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PLATE CCXX. 

GOLDEN PLOVER. 



The Golden Plover is indigenous in Britain, althougli 

not many, comparatively Epcaking, remain here to breed ; 

' but their nuuibcra receive a great accession in autumn from 

L \tJga Bocks which migrate southward from their breeding- 

\ grounds in high northern latitudes, to pass the winter in 

our milder regions. During the winter these flocks inhabit 

low, marshy grounds, and the neighbouring fields of turnips, 

fiillow lands, or meadows. 

The geographical distribution of the Golden Plover, 

ranges over many parts of the globe, principally the 

northern half of it; it is known to inhabit periodically the 

I Hudson's Bay districts, Canada, Siberia, Persia, and the 

East Indies. In Europe it occurs in Russia, Norway, 

[ Sweden, Iceland, the Faro Isles, the Hebrides, Scotland, 

I England, Holland, and every country southward, to the 

[ borders of the Mediterranean ; and in Sardinia it is more 

I oumcrous during the winter than anywhere before named; 

I it also reaches Syria. 

The localities above mentioned are its most frequented 
I haunts with us, but it also frequently occurs on open 
I heath grounds, flat or hilly, and iu young com fields, and 
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is therefore not exclusively attached to wet ground. About 
the latter end of S^eptember the present species arrives 
here from the north, first in small flocks, and during the 
month of October in larger, according to the season being 
moro or less cold, earlier or later ; this bird csn bear cold 
very well, but sharp frosts, occasioning scarcity of food, 
naturally drive it southward. 

Its migratory wanderings generally take place during the 
night> although pressing circumstances frequently oblige it 
to perform them during the day. 

In the autumn its course is observable from the north- 
cast towards the south and south-west, and in the spring 
from the south towards the north and north-east ; it flics 
at such times at a great elevation, and at a very rapid rate, 
otlen in hundreds together, and, like many others of its 
kind. In a double line, being headed by one individual. 
When performing its journey over the sea, out of reach of 
lanil, and being overtaken by stormy weather or contrary 
wind, it has been frequently observed to alight on the 
water for rest, and after a while reascend and continue iU 
journey. 

The food of the Golden Plover consists in worms, small 
beetles, slugs, and other insects, v^etable matter, and ber- 
ries of heath plants, which enable It to subsist on the pro- 
duce of wet and dry ground equally ; the principal feeding- 
times are morning and evening, also most part of the night, 
when the moon or stars enable it to continue its search : 
it roosts on the ground, standing under the scanty shelter of 
some grassy tuft or heath-plant, either during the night or in 
the middle of the day. 

In confinement the Golden Plover is easily supplied with 
food, on account of the diversity of its taste, but worms and 
bread and milk will satisfy it very well. 
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The general appearance of Uie Golden Plover on the ground 
is pecnlisr enough to distinguish it from most others of its 
laniity, owing to its chequered plumage and thick round head ; 
it« gait is not less distinct, for it tude witli great velocity 
and for a considerablu distance, now and then stopping on 
some slight elevation, in order that it mny look about to 
guard against danger, as circumstances may require. 

On the wing the Golden Plover is very expert and swift, 
much resembling in that particular the lapwing; it utters 
iU shrill note continually, and consequently on.ea endangers 
its own safety ; its note sounds like the word liuwef, lluwee ! 
Uttered at a high pitch, and considerably loud. 

In our neighbourhood we have had opportunities of ob- 
serving the manners of the present species for several years, 
and there are few winter visitors that have given us more 
pleasure to watch, or tliat occur in greater numbers ; it will 
hardly he ncecasary to remark, that wc speak of the meadows 
bordering on the Thames near Chcrtscy. When going out 
early in the morning we have seen several flocks, particularly 
{rom December till March, haunting the vicinity, and either 
running about in numbers on the ground, or sweeping low 
over our heads, and by imitating their call-note, they in- 
Tariably approached within gun-shot; during the middle of 
the day they arc either seen standing on the ground or 
skimming very low over it; and in the evening, when we 
kave watched for ducks or snipes just before dark, we have 
seen whole flocks of the Golden Plover come over the osici^ 
bods at an incredible rate from several quarters, flying in close 
crowds to their feeding-gronnU on ihc short grass, and under 
such circumstances it is easy to kill several of them at one 
shot 

The flesh of the Golden Plover is very excellent food, and, 
^nerally speaking, the birds are in good condition. 
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During rainy and drizzly weather the Golden Plover ap- 
pears to be more active on tlie wing than at other times ; 
when the frost is severe without enow, the bird leaves our 
immediate vicinity for heath ground, but if the snow covers 
the ground, and the weather is mild, they soon rctiira to look 
for the spots that can afford them food, being eiposcd by 
means of tliaw ; sueb places being the raidestsous of the 
worms and insects that are called forth by the reappearance of 
light and air. 

Although the reproduction of this species takes place in 
greater numbers in more northern countries than our own, 
to which the Golden Plover resorts in the spring of the year, 
travelling from the end of March till May, yet many remain 
behind in this and other countries during the breeding-season, 
and are then foiini) upon open, heathy moors, chiefly in pairs. 

The egg 6gured in our Plate was drawn from a specimen 
taken on Woking Common, in Surrey, a well known breeding- 
station for tlie Crested Plover. This specimen presents the 
peculiar form of the egg of this speciea in great perfection, the 
larger end shewing a very perfect semicircle, and the slope, 
which leads to the smaller end, exhibiting a true straight line. 

The female, when choosing the locality for ber nest, 
searchcB for a slight depression in the ground, and, after 
placing in it a few roots of beath-plants or grasses, deposits 
her four eggs, which we cannot better describe than by 
referring to our figure. We may remark, that the epithet 
"golden," usually applied to this bird, is eqwilly applicable 
to its egg. 

The female bird incubates the eggs alone, and after seven- 
teen days the young come forth, and leave the nest as soon as 
they are dry ; when danger approaches while the parent bird 
sits on the nest, she does not take wing, but runs to some 
distance before doing so, in order to mislead the intruder. 
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Tiie measurements of tlie Golden Plover are as follows: 
its entire length about eleven inches, its wing, from the car- 
pus to the tip, eight inches, the beak one inch, and the tar^ 
eus one inch eight lines. 

The plumage of the adult bird in summer is jet black on 
the upper parts, the edges of the feathers being regularly 
spotted with gold yellow ; the forehead ami space above the 
eyes pure white, the sides of the neck the same, but spotted 
with black and yellow ; the throat, front of the neck, breast, 
and belly, black ; tlie eyes are brown, legs lead-colour, and 
the beak dusky. 

In winter the top of the head and all the upper parts are 
dufiky, with paler yellow spots on the edges and tips of the 
feathers ; the sides of the head, neck, and breast, irregularly 
streaked, and spotted with raw umber brown, and grey ; the 
throat, belly, and vent are white ; the quills are dusky, with 
white streaks along the shafts ; the greater wing-covcrt« are 
tipped with white ; the eyes, legs, and beak much the same 
as in the adult in summer. The male and female are very 
nearly alike. 

The young of the year are brown, with yellow spots on 
the upper parts, both colours being strongly mixed with 
greyish-ash. 

The egg figured 220 is that of the Golden Plover. 
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CREAM-COLOURED COURSER. 



CDRSORIUE ISABBLLINUS. 

TiTB Cream-coloured Courecr is a very me, accidaita] 
ViBitnnt, not only in Great Britain, but in Europ altogether ; 
three or fonr instances are on record of its capture In Ed^ 
lond, and it has consequently obtained a place in the Jisl 
of Hritish Birds. The information obtained from several onii- 
thologists is, timt this species inhabits most parts of Africa, 
but respecting its habits nothing has as yet come to Itgbt 
Budieicnt to enable us to enlarge upon it ; and &om the 
little we know of its habits, it appears very erroneonsly 
pisecil among the water-birds, since every specimen lint 
has been ca])turcd in Europe was found on some sandy or 
stony, barren waste; in Africa it equally frequents such in 
a more decided degree, namely, the wide deserts ; one speci- 
men was met with on the European continent, on a eaody 
beneli by an inland sea or lake, and when found was in tbe 
very act of drinking. 

The food of the Cream-coloured Couracr consists In 
insectfl and their larvte, but neither vegetable matter, seeds, 
nor berries are supposed to contribute to its support. 

The length of the Cream-coloured Courser is ten inches, 
the beak nine lines, the wing from the carpus to the lip 
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six inches ; the tarsus two inches three lines ; the naked 
part of the tibia nearly one inch. 

The plumage of this species is soft and close; the forehead 
and top of the head are yellowish rust-colour ; the hinder 
part of the head pearl-grey; over the eye begins a white band, 
that surrounds the nape below the grey colouring, and from 
the eyes runs another very ornamental velvet black bond 
to the nape ; over this black on the nape is a. triangu- 
lar black spot on the white, which enhances- the beauty of 
the head very much ; the chin, throat, breast, belly, vent 
and under tail-eoverts are all white, with a tinge of yellow 
rust or cream-colour ; the upper parts are the same as the 
forehead ; all the tail feathers are tipped witli white and 
marked with a lancet shaped shaft streak of dusky colouring, 
eicept the two middle feathers, which are of a uniform 
colour like the baek feathers. TLc quills are dusky, the 
beak is dusky at its tip and buff coloured at the base, the 
eyes are brown ; the legs are cream coloured, and grey at 
the joints and soles of the feet. The male and female are 
alike. 

Young birds are transversely marked with dusky on several 
parts of the plumage, the black ornamental band about the 
head is narrower, of a dusky tint, and irregular. 
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DOTTEREL. 



CHABADRICS MAKINELLUS. 



The Dotterel is a Bummcr visitant in Great Britain, 
arriving, from its raore aoutheni winter quartera, on its way 
norlhwanJ, to breed; some remain Iierc in places suitable 
to their habits, but their numbers are not so great as 
formerly, owing probably to tlie inerease of cultivation. 

The geographical range of the Dotterel is extensive, but 
not so much so as some others of its family ; in the 
spring of the year it migrates to the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia for the purpose of breeding, sueh as 
Siberia, Finland, Lapland, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, but 
many pairs remain to breed in the intermediate countries over 
which they travel. The winter ijuarters of this species are the 
south of France, Spwn, Italy, the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, Turkey, Tartary, and Persia. In Holland this 
bird does not frequently occur, as the locality docs not suit 
itE habits. 

The fiivourite haunt of the Dotterel is the moat barren, 
uncultivated ground, where, at moat, heath-plants are 
thinly scattered. Dry, sandy sides of the highest mountains 
of Scotland and Westmoreland ore the places to look for it ; 
and the only time it is ever seen by the water is in the even- 
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ing or early in the morning, when it requires drink or 
bathing, of which it is very fond. On the moors where the 
Ptarmigan abounds, this bird is very commonly seen in 
great numbers, even as high up the northern Alps as that 
region where vegetation ceases. 

In Centtal Europe, where the countries are only hilly 
instead of mountainous, the Dotterel frequents short grassy 
meadows, large wastes, and the sides of hills where sheep 
are grazing, but neither in wet places nor on the banks of 
lakes or rivers is it ever seen. 

The migratory journeys are performed in the daytime, 
larely at night, when the flock flies at a great height, giving 
notice of its approach by the call-note ; in the autumn these 
flocks may be seen from August till the month of October, 
and are then more numerous, owing to the addition of the 
young broods, that swell their numbers ; in April the return 
to the north takes place, during which lime it is by (or more 
difGcult to obtain specimens than in the autumn. These 
birds keep no regular order when journeying, like the 
Plovers, but move on in a body very close together. 

When the Dotterel stands on the ground, the dusty 
colouring of the upper plumage is well adapted to render 
it unnoticed, as it harmonizes perfectly with the dry sandy 
locality it prefers ; its body is most generally carried hori- 
zontally, standing on straight legs, or in the manner repre- 
sented in our plate. 

Its movements arc elegant, but it does not seem to 
be fond of unnecessary exercise, as it frequently stands look- 
ing about for a length of time ; however, when endangered, 
it can run with great velocity. Where the present species 
abounds during tlie summer months, its feet arc frequently 
found to be loaded with gossamer, which it accumulates to 
a burdensome extent. 
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The Sight of the Dotterel is very qttick, and the Inrd 
is exceedingly desterona id its motions; it aroids flying 
annecessarily in windy weather, and when compelled to do 
so, fiies loir to the ground. 

By nature ihis species is not sby, but rather tlie reverse, 
and hfls consequently been called stupid, since it has, under 
many circumstances, been approached by travellers and 
sportsmen to vithin three or Tour yards ; and is even re- 
ported to imitate the aetions of a person who slopg to 
watch it on the ground ; it is also very freqaently em- 
ployed in dusting itseir, and so allows persons to approach 
it unnoticed; but we do not believe all that is said respect- 
ing its folly, afl many well-known shy birds remain close 
on the ground, not only when a sportsman approaches, 
but even when a dog points the game out to its master ; 
if the Dotterel should act the part of a mocking-bird, it 
remains a (lueation whether the antics of the bird or the 
beholder are most calculated to excite risibility. 

The call-note of the Dotterel sounds like the word tlurrr 
or drew, exprcseeil more in the tone of a flute than in the 
ehrill note of a whistle ; it also utters the word duU, dull ! 
while in the act of taking wing. 

In confinement this bird becomes soon tame, but, owing 
to its tender nature, it hardly ever thrives above one year. 

The food of the Dotterel is chiefly insects and their 
larvcc, worms, and sometimes a little vegetable matter. The 
worms are obtained towards the evening, and at other times 
of the day small beetles and larvro of insects are carefully 
picked up and greedily devoured. On the mountains in 
the north countries, the smaller giasahoppers that abound 
there have been found in this bird's stomach, -and also the 
tender leaves of the Geum montanum. In the evening the 
bird approaches the water in order to quench its tliint or 



lo bathe, and soon iifier it runs into the neighbouring fields, 
where it remains for the night, and bj the morning it returns 
to its before mentioned haunts on the dry land, to recom- 
mence its search for food in the usual manner. 

The reproduction of the species takes place in many parts 
of Europe ; especially the habits of the Dotterel arc well 
known during the breeding season to the shepherds that watch 
their sheep on the mountains, and it is a remarkable fact 
that the numbers of this species have not only very much 
decreased in England, but equally so on the mountains 
and LUIb in Germany; with ns the reason assigned is, that 
the Dotterel is constantly pursued by sportsmen, who arc 
very anxious to obtain its plumage for the pnrpose of making 
artificial flics for fishing: other causes probably exist, that 
are ditGcult to ascertain. 

The nest of the Dotterel is a mere hollow, scmLched in 
the snrface of the ground, and in it a few mosses and 
lichens are carelessly placed. 

The eggs, which vary from three to four in number, are 
not easily obtained in this country ; their texture is dull. 
The bird sits very close, and remains till danger approaches 
it, nearly to touching, and then it rnns or flutters off for 
a distance, never exceeding twenty or thirty paces, where 
it awaits the result. On leaving the nest it utters the 
same shrill but soft notes as the lark. The male and female 
incubate the eggs by turns, which a friend of ours has 
proved by killing the sitting bird on the nest, which was 
ascertained to be a male. The chief of the young broods 
are running about by the end of June, although some 
sitting birds have been found in the middle of July; the 
young leave the nest as soon as they arc hatched, and the 
parent birds arc apparently very much attached to them. 

The Dotterel measures nine inches and a half; its beak 
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seven lines and & half; its wing from the carpus to the 
tip six inches ; the tarsus one inch and a half. 

The plumage of tlie adult bird in summer is as follows : 
the elieek, throat, and band over the eyes white ; the top 
of the head and occiput rich brown ; the back, wing-coverts, 
and sca])ulars ash-coloured, tinged with olive, each feather 
narrowly edged with yellowish- white ; the greater wing- 
coverts are pearl-grey, edged with white ; the nape ash- 
coloured ; the sides and fore part of the neck also ash- 
coloured ; a white gorget ornaments the upper part of the 
breast, which is surmouDted with a black line; the lower 
part of the breast and sides are rich burnt sienna ; the cen- 
tral part of the belly, just above the legs, is black ; the 
hinder part of the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts are 
white, with a strong tinge of rufous ; tail cinereous at the 
base of the feathers, dusky black towards their extremities, 
and tipped with white. The beak is black; eyes brown; 
legs olive, tinged with ash ; the quill -feathers are ash-grey 
at their base, and dusky towards the tip, the first with a 
white shaft. 

In winter plumage the top of the head is ochreous yellow 
with dusky spots ; the ' fore part of the neck cinereous 
ash, with yellow edges to the feathers; the breast and belly 
also cinereous with yellow edges ; the upper parts arc cine- 
reous, spotted with dusky and tile-red edges to the feathers 
of the back, yellow ochre edges to those of the wing, ex- 
cept the primaries, which are black ; the gorget is not 
Framed by such a decided black line, and the orangc-biown 
and black on the under parts are entirely wanting. 

The egg figured 222 is that of the Dotterel. 
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CHARADBIUe HIATICUL. 



Thk Ring Dotterel is indigenous in Great Britain, and very 
generally distributed over llic coast and borders of lakes and 
rivers ; its geographical distribution is far and vide, it is found 
in every quarter of the globe, from the arctic to the antarctic 
circle ; in Greenland end in the Sandwich Isles ; the Hudson's 
Bay, Virginia, Carolina. Jamuico, and the Brazils ; in Siberia 
and Tartary, in Nubia and the Cape of Good Hope. In 
Europe it inhabits Scandinavia and Iceland, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, and all the intermediate countries, some in greater, 
somo in lesser numbers. In Liefland, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Baltic, and all the coasts of the northern 
ocean ; and in Holland it is very numerous. 

In every country the Ring Dotterel frequents the borders 
of seas, lakes, and rivers, of large and small dimensions; and 
we have obtained specimens on the banks of the Thames, 
near Cliertsey, in Surrey. 

Although the present species remains with us the whole 
year, it is migratory in many countries, passing the summer 
months in the northern and the winter in the warmer climes. 
Its migrations arc performed during the night, travelling 
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south during the months of September and October, and 
returning in April to its Bumtner quarters. 

The principal locality which pleases the Ring Dotterel 
is a Bandy sea-coast, but it docs not so exclusively remain 
there as other species hercader to be described, inasmuch that 
the sea and its productions are not essential to its sabsisteuce ; 
and it also frequents dry sandy flats and waste lands in 
the vicinity of water, for water it requires at all limes. 
On muddy or marshy shores it is never seen. 

Its breeding places are on the already uamed sandy shores 
of the sea, the most barren and devoid of vegetation. On 
the mountainous coast of Norway, this species breeds at a 
considerable elevation, almost close to the patches of snow 
that remain there late on the surface. 

When the Ring Dotterel is on the ground in seareh 
of its food it is a very pretty object in consequence of the 
contrasting colours of its plumage ; its shape is not exactly 
one of the most beautifully proportioned, but it is peculiar, 
owing lo its round head and plump figure ; it carries its 
body gcnerolly in a horizontal manner, with its breast some- 
what lowered and its neck short : when in the act of run- 
ning it lengtliens its neck, and thus becomes more slender ; 
it runs very fast, and turns its body to the right and left, 
without showing its direction beforehand with its head ; 
it runs very much in the manner of the wagtail, stopping 
every moment for the purpose of looking round; and as 
this is performed in quick succession, it distances itself very 
soon from its pursuer without the least appearance of exer- 
tion. The flight of the Ring Dotterel is very quick, and 
performed with moderate (lappmg of the wings ; on being 
met with on the shores, it frequently flies in a semicircle 
low over the surface of the water, and soon settles again, 
opening its wings above its bock before Dying and just 
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after aligliting; during its migrations it flies very high 
Uirougb tlie air. 

Among the virtues of the present species, we cannot 
reckon sociability among its fellows, for, except during the 
time of migration, when the number hardly exceeds twenty 
or thirty, a single pair, and frequently only a single bird, 
shewB itself in a given apot ; during the breeding- season, 
the males often fight in the manner of bantams, not how- 
eirer shewing so much courage, for one of thtm soon gives 
in. This bird is very active, particularly towanla the even- 
ing, continuing its exertions during light nights until the 
morning ; in the middle of the day it roosts on the ground. 
The call-note and the cry of fear resemble each otlier very 
much ; the first is only an often repeated trull, trull, trull ! 
Knd the latter, when startled, a single truwee ! both expressed 
in a pleasing flute-like key. By nature, this bird is very 
hardy, and may easily be kept in confinement, becoming 
tame, and feeding willingly on bread and milk. Sic 

In a wild state, the Ring Dotterel feeds on small beetles, 
insects, and their larvee, smull worms, and marine insects 
of divers kinds. 

This bird ia fond of bathing, and often soaks itself so 
entirely, that it cnn hardly take wing. 

The breeding locality of the King Dotterel has already 
been described, and we only need repent, that the sea- 
coast supplies it by far more frequently than lakes or rivers. 
There is no nest made fur the reception of the eggs of this 
species ; they arc deposited invariably on the barren ground, 
namely, the dry sand just above high-watermark; the 
number of ihc eggs for a brood is three or four, which are 
incubated by both parents ; the pair are very much attoclied 
to each other, and shew great anxiety as well for the safety 
of one another, as for that of their eggs and young. After 
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fifteen or sixteen days, the young come Forth, and run 
about as soon as they arc dry ; they find their safety 
on the approach of danger, by lying flat on the ground. 

Tlie Merlin seems peculiarly fond of the Ring Dotterel's 
young brood, and may frequently be seen to haunt the 
breeding- pi aces of this species. The mnnner in which the 
Ring Dotterel, as well as several other species, are to be 
caught on the sandy sea-shore, is by means of a stick, of 
about three feet long and an inch in diameter ; to this stick 
several horse-hair nooses are fastened, and the stick being 
pressed flat in the sand, it becomes invisible, leaving the 
horse-hairs only exposed. This mode is often practised, and 
repays the trouble well, aa the flesh of the bird is very 
good for food. 

The Ring Dotterel measures seven inches and a half in 
length, its beak seven tines and a half; the wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, five inches ; the tarsus eleven lines and a 
half. 

The back and nape of the head, and all the upper 'parts 
are cinereous-brown, and the remainder of the plumage 
while, with the following black markings ; over the eyes a 
broad black band runs across the head, another extends 
from the forehead and whole width of the upper mandible 
below the eyes, over the checks and car-coverts, and meets 
at the nape ; the nhitc from the throat surrounds the nape 
below the black just described, and is entirely bounded by 
the black that covers the upper part and sides of the breast, 
and encircles the neck at its base. The quills are dusky, 
the secondaries shew the white upon each of the quills 
about their middle; the greater wing-coverts are tipped with 
white, thus forming a white bar across the wing; the t^l 
has the middle tail-feathers uni-coloured like the back, 
but darker at their ends ; the next are tipped with white, 
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and the outer entirely white; the upper tail-coverts are 
white ; the eye dusky brown, the eyelids yellow ; the beak 
is orange at the base, yellow about its centre, and black 
at the tip ; legs and feet orange-yellow, claws black. 

The female is marked much the same as the male, but 
the markings on the white ground are dusky, where they are 
black in the other sex. 

The young of the year has only a dusky mark between 
the beak and the eye, the forehead dirty- white ; the feathers 
of the upper parts are edged with pale yellow, the gorget on 
the breast is cinereous brown ; the beak entirely dusky, tlie 
feet yellow. 

The egg figured 228 is that of the Ring Dotterel. 
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LITTLE RING DOTTEREL. 



CHARADKICS MINOR. 

Tbb Little Ring Dotterel Las only lately been added 
to the list of Britisli Birds, in conacquence of a specimen 
that was shot at ShoreLam in Sussex, but we presume that 
its preat resemblance to the foregoing species has been tlie 
cause of its remaining unnoticed, as we have undoubted 
authority that the bird is fre<]uently met with on the Euro- 
pean continent, and that its geographical distribution is 
extensive. 

This species does not appear so far north as the cAo- 
radriua hialicula: It is known in Sweden, but rare in Hol- 
land; in the south of France, in Italy, and Switierland it 
is pretty numerous, as well as in most of the southern 
countries of Europe, also in Nubia, Abyssinia, and the 
Philippines ; Temminck has received specimens from Japan. 
In central Europe the Little Ring Dotterel arrives rarely 
in March, but more fretjuently in April, from its warmer 
winter quarters, and retires again in August and Septem- 
ber for the winter. 

The migrations are performed in pairs In the spring, and 
in parties of from five to ten in the autumn, and in^'aTi&bly 
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during the night. During this time of the jau they are 
very noisy on the banks of rivers and lakea, uttering their 
call-note, running and flying about ineeaaantly. 

The locality generally preferred is the bank of a river, 
lake, inland sea, or large pond, by far more uoFrcquently 
the sea-eoast, diSenng in this respect greatly from the 
foregoing. 

Sandy and gravelly soils suit its habits best, and more 
particularly the banks of running streams, such as the Elbe, 
Mulde and Saale in Germany, vhere the ground is flat, 
and hardly covered by vegetation, vrhether near or distant 
from towns or villages, and in such spots it annually breeds. 

The busy time for this pretty Little Dotterel is morn- 
ing, evening, and the greater part of the night : in conse- 
quence of which it roosts during the day on the ground, 
either standing by the water-side or sijualtbg very closely, 
and may thus very easily be approached with reasonable 
caution. 

The habits of the Little Ring Dotterel are very much 
the same as those of the foregoing species, and this simi- 
larity adds consequently greatly to the chance of their being 
undistinguished from one another by the general observer ; 
it runs not quite so fast ; its flight is also quick, and 
performed in the same manner ns that of the charadriua 
hialicula. When the present species is endangered by the 
approach of man, it frequently takes wing, and alights upon 
some floating weed, where it remains till the intruder is 
distanced : this latter action is peculiar to this species. 

During the breeding- season this bird is sociable, not only 
towards its own species, by having several broods in the 
same locality, but also towards others of the shore birtis, 
such as tcnis, that frequent inlaud shores during that 
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attracLe ttiis bird in considerable numbers; black muddy shores 
equiilly invite it, where the tides wash the sca-wecda up, with 
the rieh provender attached to them. Where high water forces 
the Kentish Plover to leave its ground, the bird uot unfro- 
quently retires to the neighbouring meadows and ploughed 
fields, or to a greater distance to heath-ground and pasture land. 
The genera! appearance of the Kentish Plover when on 
the ground is rather bulky for its size, and the predominant 
white of its plumage very soon discovers it to the beholder; 
when approached it runs very fast, and to a considerable 
dietancc ; after which, as the traveller approaches, it circles 
to one side, still keeping the distance it has obtained, and 
shewing the liebolder at most times its profile. Its flight 
is very quich, and performed much in the manner of the 
ring-dotterels, but exceeding them by far in speed. 

Before taking flight it opens its wings wide above its back, 
and generally skims the surface of the water when it docs 
not intend to leave the neighbourhood; on alighting it 
fikiuis a short distance, and on touching the ground with 
its feet it opens its wings again wide, then runs a short Space 
and looks round before it begins its vocation of feeding. 

Its food consists in worms, marine insects and their 
larva?, which it naturally finds in considerable quantity 
on the before-named ground; during high- water worms and 
other insects supply the place of its more favourite food. 

The nest of the Kentish Plover is placed just above high- 
water mark, on the ground, and consists of a hollow scratched 
for the reception of the eggs, and lined with a few blades of 
grass, or other faded vegetable matter. The eggs arc four 
in number, and so different from all others that they can 
hardly be mistaken. During the day this bird rarely sits on 
the eggs, but resembles the former species in this respect, 
and when any danger draws near, the bird immediately runs 
iiffthe nest, which of course makes it a very difficult matter 
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to find the oggs. la about seventeen dap the young run 
about, at which time the parents become very uneasy, and 
flutter about the person who approaches, uttering their 
cry of fear, pwee, pteee ! pitt, pill ! or tirrr, tirrr ! 

The measurements of the Kentish Plover are as follows : 
its entire length, nearly seven inches ; its wing from the 
carpus to the tip measures four inches four lines ; the tarsus 
one inch, and the beak seven lines. 

The plumage of the adult male in summer is bistre over 
alt the upper parts, from the root of the neck to the tip of 
the tail ; the greater wing-coverts are tipped with white ; a 
white base to the secondary feathers, and white shaft to the 
spurious wing; the two outer tail-feathers are white; the fore- 
heatl, and a broad streak over the eyes, white ; the apace be- 
tween the beak and eye black, which colour extends below the 
eyes as far as the ear-coverte; the chin, cheeks, throat, breast, 
belly, vent, and under tail-coverts are pure white ; on the 
sides of the breast above, and under the carpus of the wing, 
is a perfect block patch ; the frontal part of the top of the 
head is block ; the top and back part of the head brown 
ochreous-yellow ; the eye-lids are white; eyes brown; the 
beak and legs arc bluish black; claws black. In the female 
the black markings arc dusky and more conline<l. 

The young of the year differs by having the crown and 
back part of the head yellowish-brown ; the space between 
the beak and eyes, and the band below the eyes, and 
ear-coverts, yellow-brown ; the colours on the back are paler, 
and the patch on the sides of the upper part of the breast 
is cinereous pale-brown, surrounded by ochre-yellow. 

The egg figured 225 is that of the Kentish Plover. 

END OK THE FIFTH VOLTIMK. 
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